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At the commepceiaent of the Fiu3t Lecture, X .^ln^e 
to the reasons which led to this publication. * Having 
.ascertained that Mr. Hinck3.;virpu^4 answer Mr. Alellors 
coipments his Lectures, I have raiply, referred to thexn. 
Though I poti^ passages iii .Mr, Mellors .work, it is 
(iue. to.him ^ we|l.as to myself to state, that I haye npt 
-confined my attention to it; Je^t it fihould be. thought 
that I attribute to him the opinipns of various orthodox 
writers, whic^i we both deein' fallacious. 

'Had circumstances /permitted, I/should have gladly 
treated each subject wl8& Viapr^^^^^ as well ,a8 

have entered on others,^' to which^ I; barely fillude. My 
limits have forced me to exclude much that I had pre- 
pared : it may happen, that what has been omitted was 
sometimes required for the justification, or explanation, 
of what has been said. Each Lecture was published 
separately, as soon after delivery as it could be printed : 
there are probably errors and oversights, which greater 
deliberation might have prevented. 

I have intimated (p. 73) that Mr. Mellor scarcely 
allows that any one can innocently differ from him ; but, 
as he presents very objectionable alternatives, if the 
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PREFACE. 



apostles do not mean (p. 60), or if Christ did not 
endure (p. 81), what he supposes, we Unitarians need 
not'regard ourselves as personally aggrieved, though we 
may demur to this implied infallibility. If I have done 
injustice to the views of others, I regret it as much as 
the injustice I may perhaps have done to my own : and 
would gladly withdraw anything which can be convicted 
of dogmatism, unfairness, or discourtesy. 

Doctrines will never be truly discerned, unless ap- 
proached in their own spirit. We shall never understand 
how God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Him- 
self, till there is in us the spirit of Christ, reconciling 
us to each other. Controversy seems unfavourable to 
reconciliation : I fear that the present one has stimulated 
some displays of bigotry and party spirit ; but I have 
also the pleasure of believing, that , it has promoted 
that wider knowledge which will lead to a truer concord. 
It is indeed a gratifying result, when the more we know 
of one another, the more we find in common. Let us 
help each other to break down the walls of partition, 
which fallible teachers have built up between us, on the 
foundation of Christ. He is our peace : * * * for 
through him we both have access by one spirit unto the 
Father." 



HaUfax, May 3rd, 1860. 
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Page 5, line 13, read He may allow that he is an offender. (Vide 
Appendix, p. 160.) 

Page 40. From an oversight of the printers, eight lines were omitted, 
between pages 40 and 41, whidh are supplied On a separate slip^ 

Page 119. Note ; for Lecture, f«ac^ tiectares. 

Page 152.'' Having'had an opportunity of consulting Bishop Wilson's 
Life (Vol. L p. 199), I find that the extract copied from a 
newspaper is not verbatim : and " Mary Magdalene" and the 
remarks following « Luke's Gospel" are not in the Memoir. 



LECTURES ON THE ATONEMENT, 

Deuvebed ;n Nort^gate-Emd Chapel, Hatjfax, 
BY BUSSELL LANT CABPENTEB, B.A. 



LECTURE FIRST. 



♦« SLIGHT AND SLIGHTING VIEWS OF SIN." 
The Jailor at Philippi. 



Christian Friends, — I have annually delivered doc- 
trinal lectures about this time, and I have been requested 
this year to make my course bear on the subjects treated by 
Mr. Mellor in his recent work on the Atonement. It seems 
a reason for doing so, that a lecturer who professes himself 
an Atheist, in attacking that book, has regarded it as an ex- 
position of the doctrine of Scripture. I have not so learned 
Christ, and therefore do not wish that the judgment 
of the working classes, who chiefly attended that lecture, 
should go by default against what I regard as the truth of 
the Gospel. My friend Mr. Hincks has indeed answered Mr. 
Mellor s first lecture; but he has not yet published his re- 
ply to the second, which contains the passage on which I 
shall speak this evening. It is not without reluctance that 
I engage in what may seem a personal controversy ; and 
yet my criticism is not on any individual, but on a book 
which has been approved by the organs of his denomina- 
tion, and we may surely trust that Christian feelings need 
not be wounded by the efforts Ave each make to maintain 
what we regard as Christian doctrine. Whilst stating those 
points on which we differ, it is satisfactory to think that 
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there is much in \fhich we and our opponents accord. 
Perhaps these lectures will show them that our real agree- 
ment is greater than they supposed, and may induce them 
to show 1^8 that the charges we honestly bring against their 
statements arise from ^nisconception. Probacy we have 
each something to learn from the other ; certainly we both 
need to learn more fro.m Christ. 

Those of you who know that, as Unitarians, our only 
bond of doctrinal union is the belief in one God, even the 
Father, and in Jesus Christ, whom He has sent, will not 
consider me responsible for the opinions of any other man, 
nor regard others as responsible for mine. 

Mr. Mellor very justly considers that, in order to have cor- 
rect views as to redemption from sin, we must have a true 
conception of sin itself His opinion of the way in which 
we regard it, he states thifs ;~'*' One of the fundamental 
vices of Unitarianism is its slight and slighting views of sin. 
Conscious that it has no means of satisfactorily meeting the 
agonifring sense of guilt which is often felt by an awakened 
soul, it seeks to evaporate the guilt itself. It has no re- 
medy for the disease, and it endeavours to prove that the 
(Jisease is, for the most part, an hallucination. It has no 
partiality for the terms sin, guilt, wickedness, corruption, 
depravity ; but while compelled to admit a germinal portion 
of sin in order not to shock the moral consciousness too 
rudely, it transmutes all the rest into ignorance and frailty. 
The philosophy of Unitarianism is, in brief : — * We are not 
half so bad as we seem ;' — the philosophy of the Scriptures 
is,; — * The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
picked, who can know it ?"' (page 66.) — 

We are not about to discuss "the philosophy of Unit- 
arianism." Those philosophers of whom our nation is most 
proud, Locke and Newton, were it is true, Unitarians ; and so 
have been many othera of high repu te ; but there is no philosophy 
of Unitarianism, or of Trinitaiianism. Those who respec- 
tively hold these doctrines widely differ in philosophy among 
themselves. Before inquiring what views of sin may b3 re- 
garded as slight and slighting, let us consider the case of 
the Jailor of Philippi : — 

Acts xvi. 29, 30, 31. Then he called for a light, and 
sprang in, and came trembling, and fell down before Paul 
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and Silas, and . brought them out, and said :— Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved? And they said : Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house. 

Mr. Mellor describes a sinner who dooms himself to des- 
pair ; for " he believes that God is infinitely holy ; h© be^ 
lieves that he requires a perfect obedience ; he knows that 
such obedience he has not rendered, and he anticipates 
nothing but eternal death." (page 7,) Mr. Mellor paints 
the agonies of such a sinner, and tells us what he would rsr 
ply to those who tried to relieve his torture without the assur- 
ance of a vicarious atonement. Mr. Hincks deems this sin- 
ner an imaginary case ; biit Mr, Mellor replies — " The sin- 
ner that I am charged with inventing was no other than 
the Philippian Jailor." (page 55.) I confess that it does 
not appear to me of the first consequence whether it was or 
not. It is the answer of the apostle which concerns us 
most ; and in that answer St. Paul says nothing of the doc- 
trines of orthodoxy. But perhaps it is well to show how 
much those who are accustomed to preach a discourse from a 
single text are in danger of assuming. They know the text 
to be true ; they connect their meditations with the text ; so 
they suppose that these are true, and the legitimate infer- 
ences from it. " We assume," says Mr. Mellor (page 9) 
** that this cry (of the jailor) was the agonized expression of 
guilt ;" but has not any one an equal right to ** assume" 
that it was not? When he drew his sword, and would have 
killed himself, whose judgment did he fear; that of God ? 
No ! for then he would not have rushed to meet it. It was 
that of man ; he was resporisible for his prisoners, and sup- 
posed that they had fled. But Paul cried with a loud voice, 
** Do thyself no harm, for we are all here." Then he called 
for a light, and sprang in (so eager was he to see that his 
prisoners were safe) and came trembling (for he had not re- 
covered from the terror of the earthquake, that trembling of 
nature by which the prison was shaken to its foundation) 
and fell down before Paul and Silas, and brought them'out, 
and said, ** Sirs, [It is the same word usually, and in the 
next verse, translated Lord,] what must I do to be saved ?" 
He saw them perfectly collected and calm amongst the con- 
vulsions of nature : they were superior to all that man 
could do, for they had made no effort to escape when 
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the doors were open, and he may have known that they 
had healed the damsel who kept crying, ** These men are 
the servants of the Most High God, which show unto us 
the way of salvation." He had reason to believe that the 
earthquake was sent for their sakes. He had been saved 
from death by earthquake, and death by the sword; but 
dangers still awaited him, and he puts the most reason- 
able question : — ** What must I do to be saved ?" He does 
not beat upon his breast saying, '* Lord be merciful to me 
a sinner." There is no evidence that his conscience tor- 
tured him into " frenzy." He was a heathen, and knew 
nothing of ** a holy and inflexible God" — the gods he be- 
lieved in were full of caprice, and were worse than many 
of their worshippers. No holy law had been revealed to 
him, and our Lord says, "He that knew not, and did 
commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few 
stripes." A comparison of the actual history of the Evan- 
gelist with the imaginary character given to the jailor by 
the preacher, should teach caution. At the same time, 
whatever our opinion of this instance, we . are aware that 
sin has driven many to madness, and is in countless in- 
stances corrupting the life of the soul. If Mr. Mellor 
were right in supposing that we take " slight and slight- 
ing views of sin," he would be justified in imputing it as 
a ** fundamental vice" of our belief, for only fools make a 
mock at sin ; but he has no right to assume that we slight 
sin because we do not accord in all his notions of it. 

I shall not attempt a complete definition of sin. Small 
definite evils we may define, but not that which is so vast 
as to surpass human comprehension. Those who walk by 
law find that ** sin is the transgression of the law ;" those 
who walk by faith declare that " whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin ;" those who abide in God feel that whatever is godless 
is sinful. A learned lexicographer (R. Stephens) gives 
" twenty-two several senses and acceptations of the word 
faith" in Scripture — there will then be ambiguity in the 
meaning of that which is " not of faith." As our con- 
ceptions of God vary, as our views of His law vary, so will 
our idea of sin. Sometimes the evil in the soul is described 
as sin : sometimes the outward act : sometimes the penalty : 
sometimes the sacrifice to remove it : sometimes the uncon- 
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scious result and occasion of sin — the dumb idol was ** the 
sin of Samaria," " the high places " were the sin of 
Israel." If sin is evil as viewed in the light of religion, to 
slight sin is to slight religion ; but there is a diversity in 
religions. Some things which the Jewish law made sinful, 
Christian faith makes duties ; whilst the burning of heretics, , 
the '* autos de fe " — the ** acts of faith," as persecutors 
regarded them, seem to us horrible crimes against God. 
Godliness demands that we hate sin ; but also that we do 
not hate the truth through supposing it to be sin. 

The sense of sin comes from the belief in God. Any 
one who seems without God, may seem to himself without 
sin. He may be an offender against his own law of right, 
but not against a Being whose existence he denies. Others 
may regard what he does as sin, but sin is not imputed 
where there is no law." Christ said, ** If ye were blind, ye 
should have no sin :" " If I had not come and spoken to 
them, they had not had sin." Sin is the most terrible of 
evils : it inflicts an injury on the soul, in comparison with 
which the tortures that excruciate the body are but light 
afflictions. The wages of sin is death : and bodily death, 
hastened by offences against our bodily nature, is a slight 
penalty compared with that mysterious spiritual death of 
which the agonized sinner can here know only in part. The 
awakened conscience responds to the awful declarations of 
Scripture. God convicts us of sin in various ways : — some- 
times by the law written in the heart : sometimes by the 
revelation of a commandment, holy, just, and good, by which 
sin is made to appear exceeding sinful, — the law seemed 
to enter that offences might abound : that holy spirit, which 
is a comforter to the faithful, convicts- the world of sin : 
sometimes the enormity of the sin is disclosed by its penalty 
— * Be sure your sin will find you out :" when it has done 
so, we find out its sinfulness : — we rarely repent of evil till 
it has caused us to suffer evil. Whilst punished for the 
offences long ago committed in apparent impunity, men own 
that they are made to possess the sin of their youth. Con- 
science is enlightened by experiencing that as a man soweth 
so shall he reap : the bad and bitter fruit shows the seed to 
have been evil — to slight the penalty may be to slight the 
sin. 



if sin occasions the deepest anguish, should we not have 
been better ofif without the law which convicts us ? No ; for 
the pain is our presiBrvative. The smart of the wound keeps 
us from fatally neglecting it. Pain of body afflicts us ; but 
if the wrongs done to our body caused us no pain, we should 
not be warned of our dangers, and should swiftly rush into 
destruction. Pain of conscience torments us ; but, if we 
did not feel ourselves to be sinners, we should become 
brutalized by our fatal indifference. The light within casts 
its shadows, but Jielps us to remove the obstructions which 
cause them : better is all our grief and toil, than that the 
light within us should be darkness, and that we should not 
know at what we stumble, because that darkness has blinded 
our eyes. The law would not reveal sin, if it did not also 
reveal God, who will help us to overcome it, and to arrive at 
joys else unattainable. We go on towards perfection, fre- 
quently goaded by the keen sense of imperfection. We fly 
from sin into the arms of our Heavenly Father. 

The word sin is used in various senses ; but if we mean 
by it — a known ofifence against God, the greatest criminals, 
who have seared their consciences with a hot iron, may seem 
less conscious of sin than those whose faith being most 
intense have mourned over sin most intensely. I should not 
be surprised if the jailor, after the great commandments of 
love to God and man were revealed to him, had a deeper and 
more humbling sense of sin than he had ever had in his 
heathen darkness. They that forget God may forget that 
they are sinners ; but those who strive most to draw near to 
Him, are most conscious of their departure from Him. 
Ordinary foulness escapes notice on the robe which bears the 
hue of earth ; but if that robe is bleached, the slightest 
stain becomes visible, and the more anxious we are to keep 
it pure, and the clearer the light which shines upon it, the 
more we shall detect and lament its defilement. The man 
who might walk erect among his fellows, bows in lowly con- 
trition before Him whose law penetrates to every thought of 
his heart. An apostle at the sight of the supernatural 
exclaims, " Depart from me for I am a sinful man, Lord 
and even that sinless Being, before whom millions bow in 
adoration, said, in contemplation of the Infinite Holiness, 
** Why callest thou me good ? there is none good but One, 
that is, God." 



Far be it then from us to clpiid the liglit of conscience, 
or to quench its salutary flame, or to lirdit the obligations 
of the divine law. So far from wishing the religious world 
to think of sin less seriously, I desire a clearer and fuller 
perception of it We lament that men invent imaginary 
sins, because they distract attention from reial sins. For 
the world to be saved, there must be fuller acquaintaii6e 
with the law of God. If we loved film as we ought, we 
should strive more earnestly to discern thie laws He has 
inscribed on the nature of the world, and the constitution 
of man. Our offences against the laws of health, by which 
we maim our own powers and let our brethren perisli, 
would then appear in a more solemn lig^ht^ We sboiil^ 
have a new insight into tie requirenients of the cpminand- 
ment— to love our neighbours as ourselves. We should 
not remain in listless indifference whil^ men are drawn to 
death, and are ready to be slain. We stbiild ^est the 
customs of the world, its habits of intemperiahce, ilk 
heartless luxuries, its tricia of trade, its crue\ oppressions, 
its wicked wars, by the golden rule : our hearts would 
burn within us, and instead of feeble and ineffectiiai 
lamentations, the meanings of a dying faith, we should 
speak and act as those on whom is laid a necessity : who 
feel that, if they know to do good and do it not, to them 
it is sin. What! can we imagine that there is too much 
conscience upon earth— that God is too paiich revered — sin 
too much dreaded ? He who loves the good opinioii of his 
acquaintances, suffers acutely if he has done anything they 
think absurd or shameful : he who covets honour has found 
life intolerable when he thought his honour wounded : he 
who fears the law of the land, is teirrified wh'eni, having 
broken that law, he is branded as a criminal, and is obnoxi- 
ous to its penalties ; but he who has faith in God will 
choose contempt and ridicule, dishbnoiir and punishment, 
rather than swerve in the least from the path of rectitude 
which conscience, God's witness, has ordained : rather than 
sin against God, he will incur every evil which it is in the 
power of his fellow creatures to inflict. How few can stand 
this test ; yet unless sin is felt to be the worst of evils, there 
is no living faith in God. 

Mr. Mellor asserts that we are conscious that we have lio 
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temedj for the disease of guilt, and, therefore, try to prove 
it "for the most part an hallucination." We have a remedy 
— that which the Great Physician offers: we ask for no 
other ; but we learn from his gospel that there are hallu- 
cinations on the subject of sin, which distract attention from 
its real nature. Let us consider what views of sin our 
opponents may deem ** slight and slighting." 

As disciples of Christ we reject the doctrine of Original 
Sin. Jesus took the little children in his arms and 
blessed them, and said^ ** Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." **Take heed that ye despise not one of these little 
ones ; for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven." 
I cannot, then, receive the statement of the Church of 
England — that the child is " bom in sin and in the wrath 
of God:" or that of the Assembly's catechism — that "we are 
by nature children of wrath, bondslaves to Satan, and 
justly liable to all punishments in this world and that 
which is to come." The theological fiction by which men 
charge their wickedness on Adam, weakens the sense of real 
personal sin. As Mr. Mellor justly observes (p 6), the man 
who is penitent and thoughtful, is now "come to himself;" but 
if his self were wholly vile, to " come to himself " would be 
to come to desperate wickedness and deceit; but ** he is not 
deceiving himself:" he comes to himself when his conscience 
is awakened, and when he says Amen to the law of love. 
He feels that his sins are " his sins and not another's. He 
committed them in the perverse abuse of a freedom that 
was given him for holy obedience to the law. He has 
nothing to urge by way of inculpating the rigour of that 
law, or of paUiating his own transgressions. He can bethink 
himself of no plea in arrest of judgment." (p. 7.) But 
would he not have a plea, if he could palliate his transgres- 
sions by throwing them on another — if he could urge that 
he came into the world obliged, without any freedom of 
choice, to accept Adam as his representative? On the 
doctrines of Original Sin and Hereditary Depravity, 1 ex- 
pressed my opinion fully last spring. I did not deny that 
we suffer through the fault of those who have gone before, 
and that tendencies to evil are transmitted, as well as ten- 
dencies to good; but these tendencies may be resisted. 
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Holy men have come from wicked homes : no one is judged 
a sinner till he has sinned. A belief that a man's sins may 
injure his children, should make those sins appear more 
hateful to him ; but when he is taught that the children of 
the good, as well as of the wicked, are all alike bondslaves to 
Satan, through their descent from Adam, his feeling of 
responsibility dwindles away. 

We are blamed not only for refusing to consider our- 
selves chargeable with Adam's sin unless we imitate it, but 
for questioning the universal corruption of the heart We 
are told that ** the philosophy of the Scriptures is — * The 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked — 
who can know it.' " This sweeping assertion is founded on 
a verse in Jeremiah, which is perhaps wrongly translated. 
Learned orthodox commentators tell us that the words ren- 
dered "desperately wicked" mean "grievously sick," — or 
else " impenetrable — hard to be discerned," for the next 
verse adds (xvii. 10) "I the Lord search the heart, 1 try the 
reins, even to give every man according to his ways, and ac- 
cording to the fruit of his doings." God looked beneath the 
surface. Some were depraved hypocrites, others trusted in 
Him and were blessed. Even if Jeremiah had described 
all the men of his time as desperately wicked, he knew that 
there had been and would be good men. Our Lord speaks 
of the evil man, who out of the evil treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is evil ; but also of the good man, 
who out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth that 
which is good. A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit ; 
but there were those who did good even before they received 
the Gospel. Men's hearts are sometimes like stony or 
thorny ground ; but there is good ground, which bears fruit 
a hundred fold — honest and good hearts. (Luke viii. 15.) If 
any one read an account of a pestilence, and straightway 
supposed that all his friends and neighbours must be suffer- 
ing from it : if he examined a museum of morbid anatomy, 
and regarded all the specimens as indications of his own con- 
dition : I should think him under an hallucination. If he 
ransacked the Newgate calendar for the features of our 
national character, — if he collected all the descnptions of the 
vices of the worst men of the worst times and deemed them 
portraits of himself and his acquaintance, — 1 should not 
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think that he wcis taking a seiious view of sin, but an erro- 
neous and fantastic one : if it was a heartfelt view, 1 should 
own that his heart at least was deceitful and deceived. To 
, revile human nature is not the way to honour God who 
created it : nor jto make the sinner feel that his sin is his 
own, and not another's. His heart condemns him, because 
there is goodness in the heart ; and he knows that others 
have obeyed, those good promptings which he has withstood. 

It is regarded as one of our *• vices," that we have "no 
partiahty for the terms sin. guilt, wickedness, corruption, 
depravity." , Since we hold what these terms represent in 
deep abhorrence, we certainly have no partiality for the 
terms : we do not wish to use them needlessly : familiarity 
breeds inditference. Those who speak most awfully and 
searchingly on sin and wickedness may not make it the 
favourite topic of discourse : the hearts that know their own 
bitterness do not flaunt it before the common eye. If it 
were meant that we ignored sin, the charge would be false : 
confession of sin always forms part of our public worship in 
this place : and is found in. the litiirgies in use in our body. 
Opinions may vary as to the proper extent of confession in 
those prayers which the whole congregation are asked to 
make their own : God is to be >vor8hipped in truth, and no 
sins should be enumerated which the consciences of those 
present are unlikely to acknowledge. The hours of private 
devotion are fittest for the heart to confess its secret guilt. 
We are not to use vain repetitions, and few repetitions are 
more vain, or are exposed more justly to the sarcasms of the 
satirist, than the periodical confessions that they are 
** miserable sinners," on the part of those who are wrapped 
in self-complacency. Those who have a ** partiality for the 
terms sin, guilt, wickedness, corruption, depravity," show 
too often how unmeaning those phrases have become, by 
their indignation if men take them at their word, and charge 
them with their self -indictments. No doubt in our body, 
as in every other, there are those who are self-righteous and 
do not humble themselves as Ihey ought before Almighty 
God our Heavenly Father ; but 1 will not decide who these 
are, by their abstinence from that parade of professed guilt 
which too often excites the suspicion of formalism and hypo- 
crisy. Not those who say, *'I/ordj Lord," but those who 
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do His will are accepted. Not those whp have a "partiality 
for the terms sin, guilt, wickedness, &c.," but those who 
cease to do evil and learn to do well are approved. ,The child 
who strives to obey is more .acceptable than he who, in set 
terras, continually bewails his disobedience. No doubt con- 
fessiop is a duty, as well as the impulse of the contrite heart; 
but ttiere are other duties. The Gospel is glad tidings ; 
thanksgiving mingles with supplication : those who pray 
without ceasing" " rejoice evermore." ,, ,The prayer of the 
publican is suitable to the publican ; but confession is not 
80 prominent in the prayer which our Saviour taught his 
disciples. We say, ** Our Father,, forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass against us." It is 
from my intense conviction of the evil of sin ,that I think it 
injurious to be always brooding upoi^ it. It is still worse 
to pretend to brood on it, yet make no effort to cure it. 
This is the condemnation of Christian churches — that whilst 
they utter general confessions, they have done so little to re- 
move — ^that they even countenance — prevailing iniquities. 

We are sometimes charged with slighting sin, because we 
say little or nothing of the Devil. I neither affirm nor deny 
his existence. Did I think that Christ came to reveal him, 
I should as a Christian, accept the revelation. On the 
other hand, I bejieve that Christ came to show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us. When he speaks of the. 
Devil, he employs the phraseology which expressed the 
opinions of his countrymen, — in the same way with the 
word rendered devils, which should be demons. In the 
opinion of many Trinitarians, as well as in my own, those 
persons, who are said in the New Testament to be possessed 
with demons, were subject to diseases which are now at- 
tributed to natural causes. In Scripture Ood is revealed to 
us, and man is revealed as he is and as he may be ; but we 
have but little information of the beings betwixt us. I do 
not dispute that if some of those endowed with higher 
powers than our own have used them to God s glory, others may 
have fallen and sinned ; but since Jesus called the chief 
of the Apostles SataUy and Judas a Devil, the word may be 
figuratively employed. On this topic we have not time to 
enter now. It is enough to remark, that whilst we cannot 
reach the highest hoUness, without believing in a Holy God, 
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We can feel the deepest sense of sin without any belief in 
the Devil ; and we can dread the punishments of sin whilst 
we believe that it is God, not the Devil, who will inflict 
them ; and we can loathe it and repent of it, without sup- 
posing that some unseen agent has led us astray ; indeed we 
are most likely to feel that it is our " own sin and not 
another's" when we put the Devil from our thoughts, and 
remember that ** every man is tempted, when he is drawn 
away of his own lust, and enticed." 

There may be a more serious reason for thinking that 
those slight sin. who view it as within the providence of 
God ; but this is not a question between Unitarians and 
Trinitarians. The doctrines of Liberty and Necessity have 
found their advocates in both communions, In one mys- 
terious sense, God may be said to be the creater of sin, when 
He created every human being, created in him a will, created 
the circumstances which surrounded him, and knew from 
the beginning what his character would be, yet does not 
exert His omnipotence to prevent sin. The difficulty is not 
removed by ascribing all sin to the Devil, — for who made 
him ? Nor to Adam, — for who made him ? These are 
mysteries, which no mortal can unravel. God's thoughts 
are not our thoughts, nor His ways our ways. The prophet 
saith in His name, " I am the Lord, and there is none else. 
I form the light, and create darkness : I make peace, and 
create evil : I the Lord do all these things." But evil is 
evil to us, even if God created it. None but a madman 
would take poison, because God had created it, if he knew 
the penalty ; none but a madman would commit sin, because 
God gives him the power to commit it, whilst the same God 
warns him that the wages of sin is death. Till we think 
slightly of disease and torture of body, we shall not take a 
slighting view of that which is unmeasurably worse ; because 
both come in God's providence when we break those laws 
which He has set forth for our welfare : and the misery 
which both cause is to rouse up all our powers to avoid, to 
resist, and to overcome them. 

Persons may seem to take slighting views of sin, by de- 
claring that not to be sin which is usually so esteemed, by fel- 
lowship with sinners, by abating their punishment, and 
letting them go free. Such charges may be brought against 
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us, as against Christ and the Apdstles. Christ overlooked 
many things that the religious world of his day deemed very 
serious offences. He encouraged the Apostles to disregard 
the traditions of the elders : they edt and drank, whilst others 
fasted, — they eat with unwashen hands, — they hroke the 
the Sabbath in the corn fields. Christ himself drove the 
Jews to fury, by violating their Sabbatical observances in 
curing the sick, in making clay to anoint the blind, and tell- 
ing the infirm man to carry his bed and walk. They knew 
that Moses was sent by God ; they knew, so they thought, 
that Jesus broke the law of Moses, and that he was a sinner : 
as such they persecuted him, and killed him. Paul went 
still further. He slighted that law which adjudged his 
blessed Lord to be " a curse he kindled the wrath even of 
his fellow disciples, by the bold and unflinching way in 
which, by practice, as well as by teaching, he proclaimed 
that law repealed, and induced his converts to set its threats 
at defiance. But did Paul and his Master really slight sin ? 
On the contrary, by revealing the boundless requirements of 
the great commandments of love to God, and love to man, 
they turned man from an artificial law to a law of reality, 
and woke those to a sense of their aberration from God whose 
consciences had slumbsred under their dead works. If we 
share this reproach of Christ, happy are we. We may be 
well content to be rebuked for protesting against Pharisaical 
observances, if, instead of weak and beggarly elements where- 
unto many even now desire to be in bondage, we are found 
to uphold the royal law according to the Scripture — " Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." 

Jesus seemed to slight sin, when he received sinners and 
eat with them ; for some think that holiness must be shown 
by denouncing others as desperately wicked. But Christ's 
philosophy appeared to be — '* They are not as bad as they 
seem." When the believers in hereditary depravity asked 
him whether the man who was born blind had sinned him- 
self, or his parents, Jesus replied — Neither has this man 
sinned, nor his parents ; but that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him." When he was in the company of 
those whom the world deemed sinners, he did not find them 
utterly abhorent to his divine purity. On the contrary, there 
was often much sympathy between him and these abandoned 
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creatures. The presence of his love and holiness revived 
their best affections. Did Jesus really slight sin, when he 
found that the publicans and harlots were not so bad as they 
seemed ? No, indeed ! He thus helped them to repent and 
sin no more. Sinners easily detect sin, they know where to 
find it, they suspect it where they cannot find it. It remains 
for the good to call out that which is good ; the buried virtues 
heard Christ's voice and came forth. 

Those are supposed to slight sin who believe that it may 
be freely forgiven without a vicarious atonement. Among 
the sick, who were brought to Jesus, were many who had in- 
curred diseases through their sins ; but he healed them all, 
so that the word of Isaiah was fulfilled : — "Himself took our 
infirmities, and bare our sicknesses." (Matt, viii., 17.) He 
took the infirmities away, he bore the sicknesses away, with- 
out inflicting them on any one else, or enduring them him- 
self. The penalties were removed, not transferred. He did 
not even upbraid the penitent sufferers. ** Thy sins are for- 
given thee," said he to the palsied man whom he healed. 
In cases of obvious moral guilt he showed the same mercy. 
When the adulteress was brought before him. he saved her 
from her accusers : this indeed was by convicting them of 
sin: and he thus teaches us not to be severe on those whose 
iniquity we may share; but though himself sinless, he does 
not pass sentence on her, but says, ** Go and sin no more." 
When the woman who was a sinner bathed his feet with her 
tears, the Pharisee was disgusted that he did not turn her 
away : — " This man, if he were a prophet, would have known 
who and what manner of woman this is that toucheth him, 
for she is a sinner." Jesus was more than a prophet, and 
knew that she was a sinner no longer. *' Her sins," saith 
-he, *• which are many, are forgiven ; for she loved much." 
And he said to the woman, " Thy faith hath saved thee ; go 
in peace." But the faith of those whom he thus saved and 
pardoned could not have been in any punishment vicariously 
endured on the cross ; for probably his apostles even did not 
then believe in his coming crucifixion. The lesson of free 
pardon on repentance is also taught in those parables 
which speak peace and hope to our souls, when cast down 
within us. No doubt the just persons who thought they 
needed no repentance, imagined that Christ was destroying 
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•the safeguard of morality^ and when Paul preached the free 
grace of God, and thanked "Grod that those whb had been the 
servants of sin receiveyd the blessings of the Gospel, there 
were some who slandered him by saying that his doctrine 
was — " Let us do evil that «good may come." But we know 
that Jesus delivered men from the penalty of sin, not that 
they might hate it less ; but that they might depart further 
from it, being freed from sin, to serve the living God. 

We, who repeat our Saviour's promises to the penitent, are 
accused of teaching a "licentious" doctrine and rendering it 
" absurd to suppose that sin has any great criminality in 
the eyes of God," (M. p. 63.) Mr. Mellor distorts our views ; 
but whether they seem to him ** licentious" or not, I cannot 
but hold them — I rejoice to hold them — whilst persuaded 
that they are the truth as it is in Jesus. Those are not 
always most opposed to a sin, who may seem most exacting 
of its penalties. Look for instance, at the way in which in- 
temperance is treated : one man, if his companion becomes 
a drunkard, discards him, denounces him, perhaps recom- 
mends that the natural penalties of the sin should be ag- 
gravated by law ; but leaves him to his doom. Another goes 
to him, tries to win his affection, promises that if he will 
only forsake his sin it shall be forgiven him, and points to 
those who have been forgiven, who have even risen since 
their recovery higher than they were before their fall. 
** Why," you may say ** this is the very way to induce him to 
think sHghtly of sin." But look again : Who are these men ? 
He who denounces the sin of drunkenness, and tramples on 
the drunkard, may have taken the first steps on the down- 
ward path with him, and never have reclaimed any from it. 
He who seems so " licentious" in his leniency is the man 
who by his practice is furthest from the sin, and by his self- 
sacrifice is strengthened to deliver others from the vice he 
abhors. There is no Reformation without hope. " We are 
saved by hope." Penalty may convince a man of sin ; but 
unless there is mercy he may be bound to it in his despair. 
Mr. Mellor thinks proper to affirm (p 64,) that " the Gospel 
according to Unitarianism" is, that ** a life-time of sin 
followed by a moment of repentance, is as satisfactory to the 
law as a life-time of obedience." What Unitarian could 
have made such a statement, I cannot say ; nor I believe, 
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can he. On the contrary, those who hold Uaitarian views, 
have been most earnest in warning men from trusting to 
momentary emotion, and in urging the supreme importance 
of faithful obedience. Godly sorrow worketh repentance 
unto salvation never to be repented of ; this salvation, how- 
ever, is not offered to the tears of a moment, nor to a 
moment of repentance ; but to the tears which spiing from 
the depths of a broken heart, and to that repentance which 
leads to newness of life. 

That there are slighting views of sin, which obstruct the 
great work of Christ, we do not deny : to some of them let- 
me briefly refer. Those, whatever be their doctrines, slight 
sin, who think there is any greater evil : who dread suffering 
more than sin : who doubt whether it would be wrong to 
sin unless assured that the full sentence would be executed. 
Those who speak strongly on the holy rectitude of the law 
slight sin — their own sins — when they affirm that this law 
may be obeyed by another in their stead : and while they 
announce eternal death as the penalty for transgression, 
they slight the penalty — 'Os regards themselves — if they pro- 
fess that it has already been borne in their stead by one who 
had not transgressed. Those slight sin who think it the 
Saviour's office to save them rather from the Father's 
chastisements than from sinning against the Father. 

When terror at punishment is greater than abhorrence 
of sin. men have striven to be safe rather than to be good : 
they have been fleeing for shelter instead of walking in 
the way of duty. They have sought safety in a church, 
and have befouled the- church with their guilt: they have 
called it a " sanctuary,'* and have gone to it to be pro- 
tected in their crimes : they have trusted in the traditions 
of men. and have slighted conscience : whilst they have 
trembled at a neglect of their superstitions, they have dared 
to do great wickedness and sin against God. The system 
of indulgences is not confined to the Romish Church. 
Those slight sm who think criminals safer than heretics, 
who disregard morality in their efforts to bring men within 
their fold, who palliate the offences of their partisans and 
ignore the virtues of their opponents : who think more of 
Sabbatical observances and forms of worship than of obe- 
dience to the law of Christ. Those slight sin who lay 
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more Qtre9S on the form of baptism than on holiness 
life : whp will bury those on ^hom the ceremony has beei;i 
performed *^ in sure f^nd cert^n hope of the rpsurretclidn 
to eternal life;" yet will not utter, nor permit to be uttered, 
any w^rd pf . bk^sing over the grave of those who have 
been baptised with the Holy Spirit, though not with water. 
Those slight 9ip, ;^ho do not exclude from communion mc^n- 
slayers, m^tn-steajer?, tyrants, and profligates, but by the 
canon? of their church excQi^munic<ate all Dissenters, and 
by their preed decjarp that all who do not agree with their 
nqtiong; of faith shall without doubt perish everlasitingly. 
Those slight sin who, whilst they have no pqwer to rea4 
the heart, assure the perjured murderer, who has scfupled 
at no falsehood tq escape earthly judgmei^t, that he is 
sure of Heaven, because he professes a belief in Chriat*8 
atonement; whilst they doom to the outer darkness the 
Unitarian, who has striven to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with his God : they would open the door 
to those who cry, " Lord, Lord," but have worked iniquity, 
and would 9hut it in the face of the blessed of the Faithpjr 
who have fed, and sheltered, and visited the brethren of 
Christ! 

The piloofs of a clear understanding of the natvi.rp of sin 
and genuine repentance must appear in the life. Wherever 
there is unfeigned humility and teachableness, tencler for- 
bearance towards the errors of our fellow sinners, an effectual 
desire to reclaim the \^anderittg, and to deliver them from 
temptation, holiness of life, self-sacrificing lovp for man, and 
devout grateful love to the Father of Mercies, we may believe 
that the Christian, whatever his church or his creed, has 
no slight or slighting views of sin. Letme atate in what 
way our doctrines are especially calculated to give sound and 
clear views of sin 

Mr. Mellor charges us with making light of obedience to 
God's law : we have been more often reproached with lay- 
ing what our opponents deem undue stress upon it : thpy 
reprove the impertance we attach to works. We do not 
trust in a vicarious atonement ; but look on Christ as our 
exam^ple, in who£(e life the law appears, drawn put in living 
charxtctexi." We are Act content to ^-eceive that law secoijd- 
hand : but urge all to examine it for themselves : not to 
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rest ou a vague sense of sinfulness, but to prove themselves 
and their work, to see where they have offended, and what 
they have to alter. We invite men to discern things that 
differ, and not to mistake motes for beams, nor to prefer 
the tithing of mint to the weightier duties of justice and 
mercy. We are amongst the foremost advocates for that 
light and knowledge by which sin is most clearly discerned : 
we are the vindicators of the rights of the individual con- 
science, — conscience by which sin is most keenly felt. We 
maintain man's responsibility — that our sins are our own, 
and not another's : that others may indeed suffer for us ; 
but that they cannot remove to themselves the sins of which 
our consciences accuse its. The sense of sin is quickened 
by the feeling that obedience had been in our power. 
Those who think they are by nature children of the Devil 
suppose it natural to serve the Devil — ^we who believe that 
we are the offspring of God, made in His image, feel that 
by sin we wrong the nature He has given us. Since the 
detestation of sin is enhanced by the misery it causes, it 
might at first appear that every sin will be most dreaded 
when it seems to doom the offender to Hell fire; but the 
orthodox notion of Hell does not usually produce this 
effect : some indeed it startles and awakens : others, when 
they suppose themselves lost, become reckless, and sin more 
madly through despair: but the majority invent pretexts 
by which they seem to ward off from themselves the ever- 
lasting burnings. Now we dwell earnestly on the awful 
doctrine of retribution : it shall be dealt to every man accord- 
ing to his works. As a man soweth so shall he also reap. 
Every failure in obedience crushes a seed which might, 
have sprung up into a joy for ever : each sin — eaoh indul- 
gence in a sinful habit — sows a fresh seed to increase the 
harvest of corruption. Even where penitence delivers from 
death, it does not deliver from anguish : deadness of heart 
departs with the sin, but corrective discipline remains till 
newness of life is complete. Once more, our abhorrence of 
sin is increased by the peculiar stress which we lay on the 
truth that God is our Father. Mr. Mellor supposes that 
we are thus incUned to disregard His laws; and yet he 
himself says very truly (p. 17), ** that it is no uncommon 
thing for a son to feel more keenly the anger of his father 
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or mother than any corporeal punishment they may choose 
to inflict;" and he sadly asks, Is there one man that 
mingles his tears with his meat hecause of his insults 
against heaven, for ten thousand children that mourn 
their disobedience to their parents with undissembled sor- 
row ? " — sorrow for the transgression which is often ** a 
reliable guarantee against its repetition." Is it not, then, 
plain that those who sin against God must do so irom not 
feehng as they ought the numerous and strong coixls of 
affection which unite the Father and the child ? If our 
love for Him is intense, so will be our anguish when we 
feel that we have disobeyed our Father, to whom we owe 
everything, to whom in their best and truest hours our souls 
cling as to their very life. The sinner must not only feel 
that he has dishonoured his own nature, that he has tres- 
passed against the eternal law of right, but that he has 
sinned against Him who loves him most — who will not for- 
get him though his mother should remember him no more, 
When he returns and cries, Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and before Thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called Thy son," he has come to himself, and has come to 
God. 

If you ask me how far our views have produced filial 
obedience and heartfelt penitence, I answer that this is only 
known to the Great Searcher of hearts. No doubt there 
are in our denomination, as in every other, too many whose 
faith is dead. Where it is vitally held, I believe the effect 
to have been what I have stated. True contrition is not 
ostentatious; yet from the biographies of those who have 
in some measure exemplified our doctrines, and from 
the secret confessions recorded for private use which have 
come within my own knowledge, I cannot doubt that many, 
who seem to the world cheerful active servants of their Mas- 
ter, have prostrated their souls in the most earnest entrea- 
ties for mercy to pardon, as well as grace to help. The gold 
has been in the refiner's fire, a fire none the less intense, 
that it gave forth no black and dismal smoke to becloud 
their neighbours. As a church, we have not done what we 
ought (which church has ?) to seek and save the lost, and to 
grapple with the most aggravated forms of vice. We might 
have done more, had not other churches refused us their co- 
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ot^eration. They have found us useful co-workers in poli- 
titeAt moral, and educational objects ; but when religion is 
concerned, instead of sajing Come with us and let us do 
good, they exclaim, Stand by thyself, for we are holier than 
thou. We are not afraid of meeting with them, why should 
they be^'alarmed at meeting with tia, when one aim the 
zeal of all employs." There is warmth in Cbiistian fellow- 
ship ; it is scarcely fair to exclude us from that warmth, and 
then to sneer at us for being cold ! I rejoice that our house- 
hold of faith contains some who have been conspicuously 
successful in seeking out those whom the world abandoned ; 
and they have assured me that no faith was more powerful to 
awaken the conscience and soften the heart of the criminal 
and outcast — those young in years, and those hardened by 
depravity, to remould and quicken the life, and to reconcife 
the rebellious soul to Him who willeth not that any should 
perish. 

When Mr. Mellor says (page 53) that " the phenomena 
of conscience have been systematically ignored" by Unitar- 
ianism, he states what we know to be untrue. He adds — 
''the perturbations of the heart arising from a sense of 
guilt have been treated as the ravings of an uninstructed 
imagination." I have shown that we respect the feelings of 
the heart, and think nothing more in accordance with right 
reason than the anguish felt at sin ; but he will probably 
agree with us that there are too many cases in which the rav- 
ings of an uninstructed imagination accompany this anguish. 
He himself speaks of the sinner as ** frenzied" and ** fran- 
tic" (in other words as " raving") ; and I cannot conceive 
that a " frantic" man is in the right Condition either to 
know his disease or to prescribe the remedy. Heathens 
received the utterances of the frenzied as divine oracles : the 
insane seemed possessed by " a spirit of divination" ; but the 
Christian is "grieved*' by the6e outbursts, even if truth is 
uttered during them. Paul felt that as a persecutor he had 
been •* exceedingly mad," but as ian apostle he spoke " words 
of truth and soberness." The gospel is glad tidings, and 
Christ and his Disciples do not give such overwhelming 
predominance to terror atid threatening as some do who call 
themselves Revivalists. God is not most glorified when 
nervous excitement, physical exhaustion, and frantic terror 



strike the sinner down, and overwhelm the understanding 
which llbe itlspirati<Hi of the Almigh"^ has ^ivea'. Sdme <rfi 
us, when, at sea, We hf^ard the captain storipiug ^ furiously 
aa the tempest, threatening, and oUrsing, have been told that 
it was the only way to rul0 the sailoris, and save the ship. 
Howbeit ships have been safely managed by more Christian 
method|S, So when the most appalling denunciation^ and 
curses w«re pjDured without stint or a{^rent pity <)n tho^ 
who 'were to be directed heavenward we have doubted 
whether more would not be hardened, than would be recon- 
ciled to God. The immediate effect has been often dreadful 
— hbrrible blasphetnies and ravings have proceed^ from 1<he 
unhappy victims ; "^^hen these hate passed, excitement has 
been mistaken for piety; reason has been diethroned, spiritual 
pride and ignoranfcd have bten exalted. God, can bring good 
out of evil. I do not 4oubt that many who have shown 
proojis of real oontersion date it £rom the time when they 
seemed distracted by ofyerpowering agonies ; but it does not 
follow that they Were, Whibt in that state the best judges of 
doctrinal truth. One truth they most vividly felt— that l^hey 
needed salvation ; but it requires a mmd free from frenzy 
and torture to discern the ttue method of salvation. Terror 
may strike down the sinner, but the wisdoin which cometb 
from above in peace and' purity, must raise him up. ** God 
hkth not given us the spirit o{ fear ; but Of power and of 
love, and bf a sound mind," (II Tim. 1. 7.) The sinner has 
shoi^n gross practical ignorance ; be has shut out the light 
His heart tells him he' has'sini^ed» — but; his conscience is so 
defiled' that it caniiot aeQ<irateJy reflect his sin. He may, 
suppose himself innocent, where he has really offended ; he 
may feel himself an offender, whibt the code^of morals which 
he has transgressed was false ; if his retlson is unhitiged by 
his yioes, ' he diay accuse himself of crimes which he has 
never committed. He suffers from a disease more bewilder- 
ihg aiid dreadful than any bodily malady. What wise physi- 
cian will aUow to ignorant patient to prescribe for himself? 
His acoountof his ailments must be received with caution : some 
of th^m m^y be imiaginary. B,e knows that he is ill, but he 
may not know his illness; the same folly which made him 
sick, may keep him so, if he dictates his own mode of treatment. 
His self-regard which caused his sin insists on making the 
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most of it : he maj think that the physician is slighting his 
disease, whilst trying to impart the calmness which is 
needful for recovery : his love of over-excitement may make 
him crave for the stimulants that would intoxicate and 
ruin him. The arguments, then, which Mr. Mellor puts 
into the sinner*s mouth gain no force by emanating from 
him. It is not the sinner, but he who is without sin, who 
bears witness to the truth. It is not he who has violated 
God's will, but he that doeth the will of God, that knows 
of the doctrine whether it is divine. 

If we took as true doctrines those in which the sinner has 
thought he has found safety, we should be led into the 
grossest contradictions and absurdities. The quack 
medicines *' to which the terrified invalid has resorted, the 
opiates or intoxicants by which he has poisoned himself, are 
but types of the debasing superstitions and wild fanaticism, 
by which the terrified sinner has sought to escape the judg- 
ment to come. Those who follow him will rush into the 
worst extremes of Bomanism or idolatry. Yet I do not 
deny that real peace seems to have been sometimes found 
through remedies which Mr. Mellor would discard as much 
as I. Some poisons are medicines: the most destructive 
poisons have destroyed destructive diseases ; but poison is 
not the bread of life : and if any feed on error they will 
fall into fresh sin. Since, however, there are those who 
have found not only a refuge from sin and despair, but 
means of grace and holiness, in churches which Protestants 
regard as idolatrous, we humbly acknowledge that God may 
give bread, whilst we see only a stone. 

The jailor did not, in his terror, presume to dictate the 
terms of safety. He put the question, which each of us 
has asked or must ask, to those who had authority to 
answer : and that answer is recorded for our instruction. 
In our usual discourses we state what is implied by belief 
in Christ : in our lectures two years ago we described more 
systematically how Christ is our Saviour, This, however, 
let me say now: — The answer of Paul is not that which 
some insist on urging upon us. In its comprehensive 
simplicity it is very different from those things which are so 
often declared to be essential to salvation. The church tells 
us, thirteen times a-year, that if a man will be saved " before 
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all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith.'* 
Imagine Paul spending the night in teaching the Athanasian 
creed : would the jailor have rejoiced, believing in God with all 
his house, at hearing that the Father was incomprehensible, 
the Son incomprehensible, and the Holy Ghost incomprehen- 
sible, yet not three incomprehensibles but one incompre- 
hensible ? Suppose that he imagined that he had learnt this 
creed of more than forty verses, would not his trembling 
have returned when Paul had left, lest he should forget any 
of it and not be able to "keep it whole and undefiled," and 
so should ** without doubt perish everlastingly !" Put any 
other human creed into the mouth of Paul, and how 
strangely would it contrast with his answer — ** Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." The word of 
the Lord which he spake unto him and his household is not 
recorded ; but we need not doubt that it was similar to that 
which the Evangelist narrates on other occasions ; and we are 
not to suppose that he told them of a Trinity, or God the 
Son, or God the Holy Ghost, or the death of God incarnate, 
of which we find no mention in the Bible. It is not in 
Athanasius or Arius, or Calvin or Wesley, — ^it is not in 
the opinions of the Roman, or the English, or the Presby- 
terian, or Independent Church — that we are to believe ; but 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. Who Jesus was, and what he 
taught, each one of us must examine for himself. We must 
come direct to him, and learn of him, and take his yoke upon 
us, for he was meek and lowly of heart, — which can scarcely 
be said of those who strive to be lords over his heritage. He 
knoweth those who are his ; and those who come to him he 
will in no wise cast out. He asks for no long confessions ; it 
was enough for Peter to say, " Thou art the Christ the Son 
of the living (jod." He has the power to save to the utter- 
most. To those who are the slaves of sin, he gives the truth 
that can make them free ; to those who are destroyed for lack 
of knowledge, he gives that knowledge of the only true God 
the Father, and of him whom He sent, which is life eternal. 
Those who wander in darkness, and know not at what they 
stumble, sees God's salvation, when tbey look on the light 
of the world : those who are crushed by despair hear his 
gracious invitations, — their faith and love save them and 
give them peace. It is not merely light and know. 



ledge, and freedQm, and fa^th, and forgiveness, 
hope, and love which save us. We are persons, and need a 
person to save us. We find this need in pur outward danfi^ers, 
and in our spiritual ones too. Not only is Christianity 
salvation, but ** the man Christ Jesus " is our Saviour. 
What j¥ord9 cannot describe, the heart feels. We Iqye npt 
only what he said, and what he did, and what he suffered, 
but we love him who first loved us, and gave himself for 
us : and, when in his presence, we ar^ drawn , a^aj, 
lifted up, from our poor, erring, sinful selves. We love 
him, and he shows ixs tjxe Father— the greatest, the holiest, 
the best of beings, When we have the spirit of Christ, 
we are his : and we have that spirit; qC adoptipn by whiph we 
cry, Abba, Father. With the everlasting arms arpunds us, 
we are more than safe : we enter into the joy of our Lprd : 
wp ai:e heirs of an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away. 

Amen, 



T. & W. BirtwhisUe, Printers, Nortbgate, Halifax. 



LECTURES ON THE ATONEMENT, 

Pelivsred in Nobthgate-End Chapel, Haufaz, 
BY BUSSELL LANT CABFENTEB, B.A. 



LECTURE SECOND. 



THE REGAL AND PATERNAL ELEMENTS IN GOD: 
THE KINGDOM OF THE FATHER. 



Matthew vi., 9, 10. — After this manner therefore 
PRAY \E : — Our Father which art in h raven, hallowed 
BE Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
IN earth, as it is in heaven. 

** If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his," and the spirit of the Son reveals God as a Father, 
where we should not else have discovered Him. He is the 
Father in nature : He clothed the grass with heauty ; not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground without our Father. He is 
our Father in Heaven ; and the future destiny of His 
children is planned in the same love which has heen His 
attribute through eternity. We are taught to pray in faith 
and hope — " Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in 
earth as it is in Heaven." 

I know of no doctrines which lay more stress than ours 
on the necessity for doing the Father's will ; but we are 
supposed to think but Httle of His kingdom ; and to reject 
the doctrine of the atonement, because we do not confess 
His regal attributes. ** It is the manner of Unitarians," 
says the article on Mr. Mellor s work in the British Quarterly 
Review, •* to ignore the sovereign — the kingly relation of the 
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Divine Being to the universe. His government, in their vievr, 
is wholly paternal, and aims at nothing beyond exercising a 
very moderate control over a very disorderly ^ousehold." Mr. 
Mellorfconsiaers' the subject at Bome length :— 

** These elements — the regal and the paternal — meet in 
God. Becku^e there is the regal, justice mu^t b^ satisfied ; 
because th^re is the pate;*n{J» m^rcy will. seel^, to, spare the 
sinner. If th'dre were nothing biit the jJaternal, there might 
be no justice. The^ regal demands the vindication of its 
majesty ; the paternal longs for the gratification of its sym- 
pathy. Thus thej seem to stand in awful antagonism ; 
which shall succumb ? If the regal, justice dies beneath the 
heel of clemency. If the paternal, as the sinner has no 
claim on clemency, he dies. The" death of Christ solves the 
difficulty by an expedient which enables God to be "jiast and 
the justifier of the ungodly," The king smiles upon a law 
that is honoured — the father rejoices over a son that is 
saved." (P. 22.) 

In his Appendix, he complains of Mr. Hincks, that he 
" constantly confounds the personal and the rectoral in 
the Divine Government of the world," (p. 70,) and gives many 
extracts from a work by Mr. Gilbert. I may here say, that 
Mr. Gilbert's views appear in many, respects so like our 
own, and so different from the repulsive doctrines of Calvin, 
that they are embraced, with modifications, by some Uni- 
tarians ; but in this theory — of antagonistic elements in 
God, I cannot accord! The doctrine of two natures is in- 
vented by theologians to explain the passages where Jesus 
speaks divinely and humanly : and although Scripture never 
speaks of God the Son, we agree that, whilst Jesus was 
inspired to speak and act in the name of the Father, and 
was one with Him, there were other times when he felt the 
limitations of huinan knowledge and goodness, and found the 
first impulse of his own will prompt sotnething different' 
frJm the Divine will. Of us it maybe said, miich more, 
that we are in matjy minds and various moods : what we ap- 
prove from one point of view, we condemn from another. 
When we reflect oil r own n^tture upon our ifjea of God, it. 
appears that with the merciful He show^i himself meitiful,' 
vnth the upright He. sho^s himself upright, prii^ with*' thfe 
ptiire, biitfroward^iffithe^flrd^ard: (Ps.iviiii, ^b'^ih^.)' Yet^irt^ 
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know thdt ffe is the Fathfe'r of lights, wittr Whbtii is nd^ 
variabieness neither shiadow of turning." There is no other 
being foi^ whom He has to change His will. There are no con- 
trkrieties within Himself, which it requires the expedient of ft 
coequal Spn^s death to solve. He is One, as no other being 
is dyi^. Th6 liearer we drdwto Hiip, the more we are pne with 
Hiifa,,th^'mbri6 w^ discern of this oneness : ^nii where the' 
igtiorapt se^. chaticis or cdrse in His universe, those wha 
dwell in God bfehold, we dotibt not, the tokens of His wisdom 
dnU loVe. , 

I pjr^ofe^ this evening to show that^ in God's moral 
gbveteraent, tfe acts nb dififerehtlj as Kin^ from what he 
does' as J'^ather; and that He may, and does, fotgive in case' 
of true repentance and newness of life, without requiring that 
the, penalty remitted fron;i the olfeiider should be borne by 
sbirie one else : for as His majesty is, so is His mercy." 

VVhen Mr. Mellor criticised, the reasoniogb of those who' 
ai'giie from the fatherly naliii^t^; o\' God, he warns lis against 
protessin'^ familiaHfy with His character arid pltiiis : biii 
when he comes t6 his bwy' favourite comparison of God, as a 
king: and righteous jtidge, he speaks with a positlveness 
which we cannot approve. If we believe that G6d is abso- 
lutely perfect, it is enough for us to be convinced that ahy- 
tliing is God's will and pleasure, and whether or not we ^ 
thbiighi it right before, we now say, *'Even so, Fatber, for so 
it,,seemeth gob^ in'Thy si^ht." 1 cailtiot then accept Mr. 
Melior s aphorisrii, *' Thiat the laws of God are not ri^ht because 
He lias enacted tbehi, but He has exacted them because tney 
are right (p 21.) I say this : "The laws of God ar*^ Hgl^^ 
because He has etiacted them ; and He has enacted them 
because they are ri'ghi" Mr. M. adds: — "To allow therti to^ 
to be dishonoured without vindication and enforce tiient w6uld 
be to participate in thfe transgression :" (p ai.) but we should 
remember that we mfiiy judge amiss respecting their enforce- 
ment, and may be thus despising the ** riches of I lis goodness 
and forbearance and long-sutfering, not kiio\^ ing that the good- 
ness of God leadeth to repentance." Mr. Mellor should have, 
recollected that he had himself said (p. 1 6) " God sees all 
the murders and' wn>ng8 in the universe, and with omnipo- 
tence at' Jlis command falls to prevent them :". and while he 
thus eeemed'tb ignore God^ moral gdvernin^iit iii'thi^ wdrid; 
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he does not furnish us with the solution of the difficulty ; for 
if the orthodox notion of hell is true, and there is no correc- 
tion beyond the grave, and all go to hell except those who 
have received the atonement, the majority of our race will be 
eternally removed from that holy order and happiness which 
we suppose that a good Creator has designed. Whilst stating 
a difficulty, to perplex the Unitarian, he forgot that he was 
affording a plausible argument for infidehty, of which his 
Atheistical opponent was but too ready to avail himself. 

If we were heathens, and believed in gods with passions 
and infirmities like our own, we might conceive of an ** eter- 
nal rightness" which should set forth laws independent of 
them, and which they were bound to execute as much as 
their subjects to obey. (pp. 20, iil.) If we were tritheists, 
and believed in three gods, we might fear that neither of 
them was absolutely perfect — that the character of the Father 
e.g. might differ from that of the Son — and that there were 
laws over which they ceased to have control, binding on each of 
them as on their creatures. But having faith in God as One, 
with a unity to which there is no comparison — absolutely 
holy, wise, good, almighty — His will and ** eternal lightness" 
are identical. The antisupematuralist uses Mr. Mellor s 
argument, — talks of laws of nature as ordinances by which 
God Himself is bound, and refuses to believe in the miracu- 
lous, because it seems an infraction of those laws. I cannot 
conceive however of nature, as in any way independent of 
God : or of its laws, but as the'manifestations of His will. 
*' Of Him, and through Him, and unto Him are all things." 
*• My Father worketh hitherto." Each change, which is 
proceeding through the universe at this instant, is as much 
the result of His will, as that creation when He spake and 
it was done. The ** forces of nature" are the effluences of 
His power. There is such order in His doings that they 
display laws for our guidance : if we see apparent disorder 
we are not to infer that God has broken His laws, but that 
we had not rightly discerned them. So in His moral govern- 
ment: He may seem to break His laws ; but we are thus 
taught that we have misunderstood either His laws or His ap- 
parent dealings. Our controversies prove that we are not even 
agreed among ourselves as to what constitutes rightness : 
would it not then be absurd arrogance in us to set up our 
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Standard of eternal rightness, and declare that God must a^t 
in this way, or that way, because Tightness so demands ? Is 
it not more reverential to believe that whatever He iloeth is 
right, and that when we are more like Uim we shall see Him 
as He is ? 

There is one God who worketh all in all ; but there is a 
diversity of administrations. His law is different to differ- 
ent orders of creatures, according to the end they are to serve. 
To some the law is: — Bite and devour one another: be 
cunning and destructive. The destroyers fulfilled His pur- 
pose, by which beneficent activity and freshness of life are 
continually evoked. His law to men varies with their con- 
dition. Retaliation was the rule for those of old times ; 
Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them, is the new law. God said by Moses, 
Destroy your idolatrous enemies, spare not, and let not your 
eye show pity. God said by Jesus, Love your enemies, do 
good to those who hate you. Be merciful, even as your 
Father in Heaven is merciful : He is kind to the unthank- 
ful and the evil. Conscience tells each of us that we must 
do right ; but the claims of conflicting duties are differently 
adjudged at different stages of moral progress. As we have 
newness of life, we shall be able to comprehend and obey 
the new commandment. 

Far indeed am 1 from ignoring the truth, that our Hea- 
venly Father is ** the blessed and only Potentate, the King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords." His people of old believed 
in Him as ** the King, the Lord of Hosts." At the time 
of Jesus, they were looking for a Messiah, to rule in His 
name : his reign was to be the kingdom of Heaven — the king- 
dom of God. Our Saviour adopts this figure. He appointed 
his apostles a kingdom, as his Father had appointed unto him. 
He does not deny to Pilate that he was a king ; but his king- 
dom was not of this world ; and because it was not, and was 
so different from what the people expected from their inter- 
pretations of Scripture, the disciples for a time forsook him, 
and the children of the world persecuted him. We also may 
be deceived as to what is meant by the kingdom of God : 
there is a variety among kings, as among fathers : and those 
who argue from the truth on which they agree — that God is 
a king, may differ widely whilst using similar phrases. If 




they regard God as king:. in the sense of "the supreme vindi- 
cator of public claims" feeling no personal wrath, they will 
not hold the view of Atonement maintained by those who 
deem Him an angry autocrat who needs to be appeased. 
Most of the kings of whom we read in the Bible were abso- 
lute ; but even absolute princes find laws or customs which 
have acquired sanction under their predecessors, and which 
.they hesitate to change. There were laws of the Medes and 
Persians which altered not. Custom constrained Darius to 
do what he abhorred. Even if there were no such laws, 
the king has counsellors whom he may not rashly disregard. 
But with whom took God counsel, and who instructed Him ? 
The most absolute autocrat knows that there are limits 
which he cannot pass, if he would not lose his throne by 
insurrection, or his life by poison : but God s dominion is 
an everlasting dominion. So little restraint is exercised 
over despots, that they forget how to govern themselves : 
the^^ have been guilty of the most horrible excesses and the 
bloodiest revenge. They have foigotten the good of their 
subjects, and even the safety of their empire, in their caprice 
and rage. The tyrant is in a false position. He has ho 
right to treat others as the mere subjects of his will : the 
natural differences between them are transient, and cpmpa- 
ratively small : the slave may be wiser and stronger than 
the prince whose yoke he is compelled to bear. Hiit God 
has an unquestionable right to rule over us — right divine is 
with Him no fiction. He cannot only kill, but make alive. 
He ordereth all things well. His holiness is connected 
with His omnipotence: if any one had the power to thwart 
or control Him, His nature would have been less good and 
perfect. In our limited monarchy, the sovereign has only 
a nominal part in making the laws ; those who are called 
subjects legislate for themselves, and dictate on what prin- 
ciples government is to be carried on : and under this mode 
of rule we have arrived at our national greatness ; hut God 
is no limited monarch. Our laws are often contracts between 
conflicting interests, and different persons : they are carrifed 
after a debate and division in the legihlature ; but who dis- 
cussed the decrees of Heaven, — they are ordained by one 
undivided God. 
It is obvious, tJbierelbre, that we must not reason repjpect* 



mg " the j^ing eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise 
'^'<y6d/"^^as we sho'tild of e^&ttibiy '^overeigtls, Whtf8(i ^t^^^ 
position towards theit" subj^tts is altc^^^ther dilfe^^ntJ ^«We 
' inust give account of ourselves to God ; \hx% fi6 is'not bound 
to acdount to us, or to explain His purpdses, further thun 
His love to U3 may prompt. ' jrfe is "tfot Hlie otie Who has 
beeii appointed to an offide, by which hid na^reis moiijfied, 
so that hiB will do and say things ea; 0'^t?o, which woiild 
be discordant with his personal ijfliaracter. Of m6fi we' shy, 
he is not the same man iti th^ bhurch that he is in the 
market— -as a soldier, ais he is as A friend- — as Ibl master, as 
*^e is to his superiors— as a niler, as he is as a father ; btit 
God is not moulded by those relations wtiich spring from 
Himself: He is One in th^m all: "whilst we look 'on flito 
'from different poitits of view, He is One and the same. It 
is only by way of similitude that we call Htm ia •* king," as 
we cill Him k "shepherd," of a ** husbandman:" reseiublance 
in one point is not identity in all. 

Let us bear in mind, however, that, even under the 
siinilittide of a king, we see nothing to prevent His forgive- 
ness. Even in our limited monarchy, where the laws are 
'made by others, 'and our sovereign has no right to set them 
] aside, and cannot punish any one wlio has not offended 
against them, it is her royal prerogative to pardon offenders. 
Much more is this the case where monaixjhy is absolute : 
the doomed may cry for mercy, and appeial to sovereign 
clemency. When the offence was not 6gaitist his subjects, 
but against himself, the kitig may teel it his glory to forgive. 

Mercy is above this sceptred sway. 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

** Mercy and truth preserve the king, and his throne is 

upholden by metcy." - 

The hearts of men, however, are not satisfied by the 

conception of God as king. Israels noblest king had been 

a ndan of blood — not fit to build God*8 Aouse : the wisest 

king became a sensual pr6fligate. There was nothing in the 

Herods, or in the vile Tibterius under whose rule the Jews 

were groaning, to represent divine perfectipns. Christ 

.a!do^ted the imagery of a kingdom ; but >he makes it a 

reahiy to us, that God is our Father, The idea was not 

i^e^ 2 tm% it bad never been tbus diBplayed, becaui^ there 
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bad never been sucb a Son of Ood before. Moses, when 
rebuking the ingratitude of the Israelites, said, Is not 
the LoBD thy Father, that bought thee ? hath He not made 
thee, and established thee ?" Isaiah mentions the mercies 
of God, and the multitude of His loving kindness to His 
people ; and though they had rebelled, yet, *' Doubtless 
Thou art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, 
and Israel acknowledge us not. Thou, Lord, art our 
Father, our Redeemer, Thy name is from everlasting." The 
Jews angrily said to Christ, " We have one Father, God ;" 
but their malignant dispositions showed that they were not 
divine, but devilish. When men's hearts were hardened, 
they rarely saw the Father ; and even those who thus beheld 
Him, claimed Him for themselves, without remembering 
that He is the Father of alL If men have low or perverted 
conceptions of the paternal character, they will connect the 
name — Heavenly Father— with their weaknesses or their 
passions. The rebels in China did all manner of cruelties 
in the name of a Heavenly Father. Mr. Mellor im- 
putes to those who differ from him the idea of ** that 
fatherhood which has nothing to consult but its own 
instincts of sympathy and pity ; that fatherhood which, in 
virtue of its own prerogative, can chide the insulted And 
clamorous law into silence and set aside its claims ; that 
fatherhood which allows a few tears to dissolve mountains of 
sin ; the fatherhood which threatens but will not execute, 
which commands but will not enforce, and which by its soft 
and flexible indulgence stimulates the very disobedience it 
should suppress." (p. 3*2.) No wonder that he is not content 
that the ruler of the world should be such a father ! This 
is not the Father we worship. Jesus who showed us the 
Father never stimulated disobedience ! When we know 
him, we know the Father also. When we receive the Father 
as the Son reveals Him, we find that he is a righteous 
Father," whose will must be done. 

In the time of Christ, no rule was more absolute than 
that of the parent — " Honour thy father and mother " was 
the first commandment with promise. " Children," saith 
the apostle, " obey your parents in all things ; for this is 
well pleasing unto the Lord." Under the Jewish law, if a son 
was stubborn or rebellious, and would not hearken to his 
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father and mother, when they had chastened him, he was 
brought before the elders and stoned to death. No claim 
which a king can have on the obedience of a subject can 
equal that of a parent on a child : no veneration which a 
loyal subject feels to a prince, has so deep a root in the 
heart as that ** loving fealty" which a dutiful child bears to a 
wise parent. The laws of a well governed household affect 
the daily and hourly life more closely than the decrees of 
any monarch : it is as important for the father, as for the 
ruler, to see that they are obejed. He inflicts penalties for 
disobedience. There are many subjects who have never 
been punished for breaking laws ; but what son is he whom 
the father chasteneth not? Even when \e spares the 
rod, yet, as Mr. Mellor truly observes, his anger is often still 
more keenly felt. Why, then, should he say that *• the 
regal and paternal elements seem to stand in God in awful 
antagonism " — that ** if there was nothing but the paternal, 
there might be no justice : * * justice dies beneath the 
heel of clemency. ' Was justice trodden to death in the 
paternal home? No! it was there that we first saw its 
living power. If we have been blessed with fathers who 
strove to resemble the Father in Heaven, we remember that 
we felt for their law a reverence which no Act of Parlia- 
ment or Eloyal Decree has ever obtained : that we had an 
implicit faith in their impartial justice which no legal 
functionary has ever inspired Whilst they punished us, 
we knew when we came to ourselves that it was right, and 
that they would show us their love again ; but, amidst the 
endearments of their love, we knew that in that love they 
would chasten us if we oflfended again. Paternal govern- 
ment is the best emblem of the kingdom of the Father : 
the term is abused, when kings claim despotic rule over 
nations to whom they are not fathers ; but it is just and 
true, when fathers govern their households with that autho- 
rity which God has entrusted to them by nature and by 
revelation. 

There are some obvious differences between the rule of a 
king and of a father. The child is more to a parent than 
a subject to his sovereign: his happiness and good character 
affect him far more intimately. The subject may renounce 
his king, and, dwelling in a foreign country, may swear 



^f^yegipn^e to WjiQ^ibpr pippjqe ; ^^mt J^e, 8ou, ,?,yfin ,if he 
card tis father s nape, canppt cesise tp , be iis fljesli 9,13^ 
. bipod. The parent npit only has Tjis chjild more constantjy 
^uvider his rti^e, but ^^e has more means of ruljng biin : he 
.!|ms,the motive of reward, as \yell as puiiishment-— of love, 
,j3i3 well as of fear. Few persops are so i^orriaDtic as to expect 
the love pf t,ha Queen and Parfiaraent — <>f the Judges 't^nd 
^Magistrates for their .obedience to law : tbey must be con- 
sent with protection in jtheir, lives, their property, and their 
^ghts; but the child is dependent on his father for all 
,outward good : his favour and affection are the object not- 
pnly of 'his desire, but of his hope. Governors rarely deny 
,t)iemselves for the , sake of the people, or starve to give 
: bre£|d to the'in ; but fathers, worthy of the name, will suffer 
..want, h^miliation, and apguish for the children!s sake. 
; jEven those who ^eem exacting, as .masters and rulers, are 
softened with love to the pledges of their affections. The 
,child writes his father's commandment on his heart, for it 
is mercy f nd truth : and forsakes not the law of his mother, 
because on her lips js the law of kindness. Tbe ordinances 
of a kingdom often press severely, and even unjustly, on 
clashes of the community who feel little moral obligation to 
qb«y them : laws, to which heavy penalties are attached, 
jjinay belong to changed and by gone times; but there should 
; be constant youth in the rules for the young: they are 
failures, if they are worn-out traditions. Eternal principles 
spring up in each home, with forms lovingly adapted to the 
special need pf each child: into the heart of each the 
paternal lawgiver seeks to enter. A Government, while it 
.sometimes exaggerates its power of moulding its subjects, is 
slow to concede that their offences are the consequences of 
its neglect or folly; but the best ea,rthly father may be 
reminded of his own evil tendencies in the faults of his son, 
who inherits his constitution : the more he has controlled 
them in himself, (the more hopefully earnest is he to correct 
his son. Even where the offences of the child have not 
spruiig from his nature, they may have resulted from sotne 
error in his trying, and the father feels so responsible for 
the servants to whom he committed him, the school to which 
. he sent him, the employers to whom he beiind him, that 
whatever ey^ jtfeey lia^ve |iwu he 4^^168 yatijeptly to ixftoQU 
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kingqlom the officers of lawmaker, mdg^,^^^^ 
— ar^ aivided . LaW,\(jfterl elu msify ana ufy ustrj' en'o^^h , 
Apportions' different ^enaities to differeiDt' pffenceis ; but the 
judge 3ees that thprfe is a'great difference between those who 
have committed tjie same offence, ahd, iiould he read t^ie past 
life, tie would kiiow that the difference is still greater tti^in 
appears. His discretionary powers are bot lai'jge enough to 
saV^ him ifrom pa^^sing septences which he believes to be un- 
ji^st. Some o^ oiir vl;isest lii'agistrates have felt that, whilst 
"bounrf td law, t'hey let jus'tiice ' slip Aiiger is a sliort mad- 
tied^ : the majesty of offended law st66ps to folly In her 
eagernes's to >yarn othei-s from crime, the state strengthens 
' the criminal tendencies of offenders The gbod of the felon 
is neglected ; else surely the disease of the moral nature 
wbUla not be treated oti such differeht pripciple^ bodily 
disease. V\'e secliide an infections .'jiatient or dangerous 
maniac — only those who C^ih minister to' their cure must 
attend on ,thnm ; but we dd not confine ttiem when health is 
restored, hor dibcharge tliem whilst their condition is peri- 
lous. But the criminal is imprisoned still, even jf he has 
given evidence of moral soundness ;' whilst he loose c»n 
society, at the end of his tei^m, even thoyigh th^re is a moral 
certiainty that he will repeat his offence on the fl'"Bt . opportu- 
nity. Our legislators are awakening to this ahpni^ly ; they 
feel that the public good is endangered whiki: ihos^ who are 
beot on wounding it are unrefbrmed. 13 lU laSf is not in 
itself i-efprmatory — it warns men from sin, guards them from 
it is ready to convict, is strong to pun,ish, but is weak to save 
and to reclaim Life must act upon ,l|ife, soul upon spul, heart 
upon heart, conscience upon conscience :-^refoimation is the 
work of persons, not of mere institutions. The father is 
such a person. If wise, he will prescribe his penalties to meet 
the individual waxits of his child's nature ; since he has both 
to pass the sentence atid to carry it out, he will be able to 
test their efficiency. He will lay upon po one more than he 
is able to bear. . He will not keep his son ' in disgrace, even 
though he sl^ould have devoured his living With harlots, if 
he is certain that nis heart is set in him to lead a new life ; 
hut he will not loose him from restraliit, if it is still necessary. 
While he inflicts pain, he strives so to exercise his child by 
it, that tjbe affliction shall yield the j^eacefil^lQ (nut .pf pghf,* 
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Now all that we may expect from the best fatber*s loving 
rule, we expect from God's, — that and more ; we expect it, 
not through our unaided reason, but through Christ who has 
shown us the Father. God is more a father to us than any 
earthly parent can possibly be. Through the parents, the 
child came into being ; but to all of them God giveth hfe. 
The father sees some of his own nature in the child, but it 
was not by bis own will : he might have desired that much 
of that nature of his should not have been transmitted ; but 
God made man in His own image. God made Adam : he 
made us; for ** we are also His offspring." ** In Him we 
live, antl move, and have our being." He is " the Father of 
our spirits." His inspiration giveth us understanding We 
are His, in a way in which no parent can claim his child : — 
parent and child kneel together, and as they cry. *• Our 
Father," each alike feels himself (lod's child. Though the 
earthly parent exerted such influence over his offspring in 
the tender years of infancy, he knew that whilst he slept the 
child was growing ; whilst absent the child was learning, and 
had thoughts and feelings of which he had no conception. 
The child was not wholly his : it had an independent being: 
he could not mould its will : he could not shut out from it a 
world which was not of his making. But all is of God. We 
cannot go from His spirit, or flee from His presence. Whilst 
we boast, sometimes foolishly, of our freedom from constraint, 
at times we have the mysterious consciousness that ttie way 
of man is not in himself : it is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps." ** Man's goings are of the Lord : how can 
a man then understand his own way." God created not only 
those wills of ours, which are belter known to Him than to 
ourselves, but all that has ever influenced them. " He hath 
made us, and not we ourselves." A doctrine that seems terrible 
and repulsive, when we would assert our independence : but 
unspeakably comforting to him who yearns for the assurance 
that he is God's child. Convinced that there is nothing in his 
nature but what came from a holy Father, he is assured 
that there is no tendency within him but what, by the 
Father's help, may lead to good even through anguish. He 
believes that there is nothing in his circumstances, but 
what may tend to ultimate improvement : ** all things work 
together for good to them that love God." If the earthly 
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father makes sacrifices to save his child, he doubts not that 
the infinite Father can and will, from " the depth of His 
riches," bestow what he needs : ** He that spared not His 
own son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall He not 
with him also freely give us all things ?" When he sinned, he 
forgot God ; but now that he has been sought out by His 
love, he says, — We are Thine : we never can be anything 
else but Thine : though our father and mother forsake us. 
Thou Lord will take us up ! He found that his wilfulness 
brought him into slavery: he has learnt that the true feeling 
of free-will is to feel free to follow God s will. To do the 
Father's work, to fulfil His pleasure, to be a partaker of the 
divine nature, having escaped the corruption of the world, 
is the glorious liberty wherewith Christ can make us free. 

The earthly parent may direct a child with a law far better 
adapted to his special need than any royal ordinance : yet 
his jurisdiction is limited. If his treatment of the child is 
against the law of the land, he must yield ; if the state 
claims his child as hers, he must submit. But to the law of 
our Heavenly Father there is nothing superior, nor even 
equal. God has to take counsel with none. The powers, 
that be, have no power but through Him. He gives con- 
science — a law special to each individual : similar in all. for 
all have a family likeness, identical in none : — a law which 
is influenced by others, but these others are all under His 
supreme control. The parent can sway by many motives 
beyond the reach of the king ; but God has all hopes and 
all fears by which to influence His erring child. His 
penalties are not arbitrary : as in each child the amount of 
sin differs, so does the amount of correction. The culprit 
may escape from the country, and may be outlawed ; but no 
child of God is outlawed : law attends him everywhere, to 
guard and to correct. A subject convicted of a single crime 
is put in prison, where he can discharge none of his relative 
duties ; but the Father's penalties still leave the offender 
free, in that part of his nature wherein he has not offended. 
So here we are, in outward liberty, free to commit fresh sins, 
or to do works meet for repentance ; and yet which of us is 
not suffering for some transgression? The parent's authority 
over his child diminishes with age ; but the longer we live, 
the more we feel (}od's power. He is eternal : to Him a 
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thousand ^ years a^e as one day. If in one day we have for* 
saJsqn our sin, and H^s ohastisement is needed no more, 
freely . forgives ijs. If for a thousand, years vk-e remain under 
the dopiinion of any sin, through that tiu^e He will punish. 
US, Be the process shprt or long, we have to pass through 
it ^ The sop. giye^ reverence to the. parent even whan; 
cliasteriipg^>aftet ^i? own pleasure : much more do we adore 
the gopdt^sfi^ of that Father who chastises us for our profit; 
that we. may be partakers of His hiDliness. 

There are other reasons why Go4 does not pardon, nor 
puqish. like qaithly rulprs. When th^fe has b^n a general 
rebt'llion, a, king may deem it impolitic . to ipflict a sentence 
as severe as he woujd if the traitbi;^ were few : when a law 
is commonly set at defiance, lie fears to enforce iti — he may 
not have the power. But the more daripg and numerous 
seem the sinners, the .moi0 manifest will be the merciful 
severity of Ciod. Sin is death; and tie willeth not that any 
should perish Governors, in self-protection, ab^ite the sen- 
tence of the accomplice, to gain evidence of crime ; but the 
Father's eye is ever upon us: He requires no *• kings- 
evidence," and offers no' rewards to treachery. Human- 
judges sometimes couQselthe ofiender to plead not guilty;" 
but there are no evasions or flaws to help him in the Father*a 
court : and it is if we confess our sins, that He is faithfhl 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness Human tribunals seem afe if they would 
make up for their want of power to convict Of guilt by their 
severity towards the convicted; in ** the lottery of law" the 
criminal draws a penalty, much of which seemed due to 
those who havd escaped : but (lod deals to every man accord- 
ing to his work. 1 do not say that the seiiterice is always 
executed speedily; but we know that eterniy is open for the 
full accomplishment of thfeit which is here only in part. 

Human l^w rarely recognises repentance, because it cannot 
ascertain it. The penalty must, he carried out; b<^ cause it 
does not see how else the end desij^ned by the penalty can be 
carried out. It keeps the convict under sentence, because 
it doe^ not know what better to do with him : the model 
prisoner may not make a model citizen: if he was let loose 
on society he might injul'e it. and might escape correction 
in future. Legal justice is painted as blind : there she sits 
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witti lier sciktes j bUl's^e ciannot s^e wliat fictibnid'of^laW aiS(l ' 
faUe excuses may be ttr^wh in, to aftedt' the balan'be. There ' 
is her sword ; but sh^ cannot see hbw often' sh^ spiiries 
obtliirate atid siiiites the penitent. H^atrts are not opien to 
her. The criminal cliass is branded : a man vvhdhas offended ' 
agiinst' the laW, and has beeb sentebced, loses caste: H'e'is * 
not reconciled to the'stiate. nor the statle to him. Teniiysotf 
says, in his Idylls of the King : — 

This world will not Wieve a ms^ nmenifit^ 
And this wise world of ours' is tnaimy rigni 
Full seldom doth a man repent, or ttse 
Both grace and will to pick the vicious quitch 
Of blood and custom wnolly out him, 
And make all dean, and plant himself afre^ 

The world^s suspicions produce redities: wlleii it "will not' 
believe a man repents," it does not help hini to " make 
all clean," and' refuses to let him plant himself afresh:'* 
he findfei it bfe'st'to go where he is not knoWn — td turn over 
a new leaf, sihcfe he cdnnot blot out the record of his tres- 
pass. So' little does law seem honbiited in those perikltiiBS, ' 
which it must inflict till it has learnt a more excellent way, 
that those who know the danger arising from that' criminal . 
class, which inflicts mbre evil on a nation than any foreign' ' 
enemy, are very slow to let the liaw put its brand on any 
for whom they care : and only consigli to it those who ap- 
pear incorrigible. The admitaistrators ate now findiiig it'' 
needful to abate the sentence, whisnever the convict gives 
promise of reformation : and to stimulate with hope as wel| 
as fear; although they are a^are that society may siifler 
many evils through linavoidaible errors in their judgment of 
character i 

When, however, we consider the rule of God, can it be 
said that there is a siiiftU class, ill the same sense as a m- 
minal class, from which the rest are separated by a marked 
distinction? , On thfe contrary, those who might seem least 
sinful are the first to acknowledge that a// have sinned. 
What reason is there then to suppose that (iod should avcid 
condemninjg those whb offend, or should keep men- under 
piipishmeht for that whefein they have ceased to offend. 
Hie ktibivs whether the lengthened angiiish' spnngs from' 
holy love, or only from selfish fear;. He also knows whether 
ih& firit' feii* thdt gdsheA^ fd^^^^ liki' the dew upon the' 
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rock, or is tbe proof and pledge of filial tenderDess and 
dutiful obedience. It is because He will ** by no means 
clear tbe guilty,'* tbat He keeps ** mercy for tbousands ; 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin," wben these 
have ceased to pollute tbe heart. Through their ignorance 
and weakness, human rulers clear the guilty ; for they can- 
not detect or punish more than a small proportion of tbe 
ofifences committed, although these are outward acts. It 
is through the same ignorance and weakness, where they 
cannot forgive transgression ; for the conscience is hidden 
from them, and they cannot tell with certainty when the sin 
is forsaken. 

Law is for the welfare of the community; punishment 
brings no honour to law, except by promoting that welfare : 
it does so, when it compels men to '* cease to do evil : " but 
it does so still more, if it can induce them to ** learn to do 
well." If we go into a school, and find a number of scho- 
lars in disgrace and punishment, we think this better than 
that they should be offending : but if we go again, and find 
them still remaining in punishment, we do not think so 
highly of tbe master as if he could show us that they had 
been corrected, and were now examples of good order. We 
have little admiration for a monarch, who is continually at 
war with his rebellious subjects, even if he always con- 
quers, and succeeds in burning their cities and wasting 
their lands — better this, than that treason should triumph ; 
but it would be more to his honour if, after convincing them 
of his power, he could win them by his goodness, and in- 
duce them to live in peace with each other and obedience 
to him. It is said that, in one of our reigns, 70.000 per- 
sons were executed : but we do not quote this as a national 
glory; nor we do boast when our prisons are full. It 
is better that criminals should be imprisoned than at large ; 
but since fresh criminals take their place, it would be more 
for the honour of our rulers, if they could only be certain 
that any of them were reclaimed, to send them back into 
the world as examples of true penitence, than to keep them 
in jail as examples of penal severity. This principle is 
acknowledged in the case of the young, who are not thought 
past hope. When they underwent a stern sentence, some 
of their companions may have been terrified ; but when they 
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We are all children hefore God : and even without any 
outward change* in our condition. He gives each convict^ 
sinner the opportunity to become an instance of His fdrgiving 
toercy : *' When thou art converted strengthen thy brethren. 
Wouldst thou «ate a soul fVom death, atid hidfe the multitudei 
of sins ?— convert thy fdfow sinner from the errdr of his 
i^ays ! If not, why thon art a prisoner stifl." Onemari 
may seem truly penitent, but he lias ^till the seritence df 
death in himself : he remains an ei^amplis of God's tighteous 
judgment : the power of law is shown in his bond^e ; fof "he 
feels that he tjahnot, ot sliows that he ^y^ll not, i^^claim others 
frbm the evils vrhich he himself may hav6 cie'^ed to commit. 
Another may sieem to the wotld still to wear h\k prison dress, 
and tears may be nijingled with hiis bread ; but he is not in 
prison, nor does he do prison slave- work ; he goes forth in 
the freedom of a new life, to lead others back Who have gone 
astray, and to counteract what he can of the evil of his former 
courses. Such men help to show tis why God' ha& permitted 
sin ; their sins called forth in others the exercise of all the 
highest eneiigies of their heaven-bbm natures : they afforded 
a display of the forbearing and ftirgiving love of God : they 
led the penitents to feel a more absolute dependence on the 
Fathisr, and henceforth no longer to live ubto themselves. 

1 hope that I have shown, that Mr. Mellor and his friends 
are mistaktjn in supposing that we maintain the doctrine, 
that God gives forgiveness to the truly penitent through any 
obHTibn of His righteous government. On the contrary, 
tnercy is an elidment in regal nile : and if less forgiveness is 
shdwn by ea/i*tlily rulers, than we attrfbutfe to God, it arises 
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came out of prison, more were corrupted : they themselves 
were being educated to spend their lives between crime and 
punishment. Now^ when magistrates are wise, children are 
sent to Reformatories ; it is not that they are always more 
ignorant than their elders of whatTis lawful and what 
criminal,— it is not mere pity for their youth : it is from 
the belief, that they may be reclaimed ;— that the State 
may have a child who shall render it free obedience m 
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absurdity and wrong. In China we are told that it is in opeta- 
tioa; those who are doomed to die may bribe men to take tlieir 
place, — they thus pay a fine, instead of losing their own lives! 
have we any desire to introduce the system here ? should we 
think that the will of God was done on earth as it is done in 
heaven, if it were decreed that where a king could be found 
who would treat his innocent son as a cnminal, and ihfiat son 
would consent to die as a criminal, every robber and mur- 
derer who should believe in the execution of the prince, as a 
substitute for his own, should be let loose upon society? We 
are surprised that theologians should suppose the claims of 
jnsti e satisfied, when the innocent is punished instead of 
the guilty, — that equity is honoured, when neither the crimi- 
nal nor the righteous meet with their deserts. Vindictive 
retaliation is not the highest law, for it is not fulfilled in 
love : the law — An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth," 
is not the Gospel : but it is neither law nor Gospel to take 
some-one-else 8 eye or tooth, that the malefactor may go free. 
Mr. Mellor will probably tell us that he will not go free, with- 
out repentance and newness of life — though indeed he warns 
us that genuine repentance is of the very rarest occurrence ; 
but if these conditions are fulfilled, we have Scripture war- 
rant for declaring that pardon is granted without any sub- 
stitutionary punishment. in subsequent lectures we shall 
refer to the work of Christ ; let me now remind you of what 
has been told us, in the Old Testament, of God's dealings 
with the contrite : — 

Compared with the Gospel, the Mosaic Law was a system 
of bondage unto fear ; yet, compared with ordinary human 
laws, it is remarkable for its proffers of pardon, and its 
rewards for obedience. We cannot now enter on the topic 
of sacrifices : by these, however, God afforded the trans- 
gressor the privilege of freedom from the consequences of 
many sins : there were others for which sacrifices alone 
could gain him no remission : but there are promises of 
mercy and forgiveness to those who forsake their evil ways. 
St. Paul tells us that love is the fulfilling of the law : by love 
man obeyed it, for in love God gave it. There are portions 
of the Bible in which threatenings alone are pronounced : there 
are other parts overtluwiog with tenderness : neither are 
inconsistent with the other. There is love and pity for the 
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penitent, that same love warns the evil-doer of the awful 
penalty. Had God refused mercy to those who had ceased 
to do evil. He would have departed as much from His law, 
as if He had refused correction to those who had ceased to 
do well. 

Without denying that sacrifices had their appointed func- 
tion for reconciliation, nothing seems plainer to me, than 
that forgiveness was often granted without any reference to 
sacrifice. When David cries out in the anguish of his re- 
morse, it is not in the Atonement of another that he trusts, 
and as for sacrifices he feels that God does not desire them ; 
but he says, " Have mercy upon me, God, according to 
Thy loving-kindness: according unto the multitude of Thy 
tender mercies, blot out my transgressions. Wash me tho- 
roughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin." 
He says nothing of Atonement, in that beautiful Psalm 
where he calls on his soul to bless God, ** who forgiveth all 
thine iniquities." "As far as the east is from the west, so far 
hath He removed our transgressions from us." Jonah, con- 
trary to his inclination, was compelled to preach to Nineveh 
the preaching that God bid him. And he cried and said, 
"Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be overthrown." And 
the king and his people fasted, and were in sackcloth and 
ashes They did not ofier sacrifices : there was no priest of 
Jehovah among them ; but they cried mightily unto God, 
and turned from their evil way. ** And God saw their works, 
that they turned from their evil way, and God repented of 
the evil, that He he had said that He would do unto them, 
and He did it not." But Jonah was one of those who think 
that God is more honoured by the punishment of transgres- 
sors than by their reformation. He was exceedingly dis- 
pleased, and said in his great anger : — " I knew that Thou 
art a gracious Ciod, and merciful, slow to anger and of great 
kindness, and repentest Thee of the evil. Therefore now, 
Lord, take, I beseech Thee, my life from me; for it is 
better for me to die than to live." Then God gave Jonah a 
plant, which he loved, and was grieved when it perished, — 
and showed him thus why He should spare the great multi- 
tude whom He had made to grow. The same truth was 
taught by Jeremiah (xviii.) He saw how the potter, when 
the vessel he had made was marred, turned the clay again 
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into a better vessel ; and the bouse of Israel wcus like claj iu 
the hands of God* Promises and threatenipgs were condi- 
tional — if nations turned from good, God would turn from 
the good He promised : if they turned from evil. He would 
repent of the evil He threatened. He repeats this word to 
th^ people (xxvi, 3) : — Jf so be, they will hearken, and turn 
every man from his evil way, that I may repent me of the 
evil, which I purpose to do unto them because of the evil of 
their doings." Ezekiel most emphatically enforces the same 
doctrine, in the 18tb an4 33rd chapters : — God's justice is 
displayed alike in the; punishment of those who fall from 
their righteousness, and commit inquity, and in the free par- 
don of the wicked man who turns from his sins, and does 
that which is lawful and right: — he shall surely live, he shall 
not die. These gracious promises were to lead to reforma- 
tion : — ** Cast away from you all your transgressions, whereby 
ye have transgressed, and make you a new heart and a new 
spirit ; for why will ye die, house of Israel !" Isaiah only 
speaks of sacrifices, to show how purposeless and vain they 
were, when ho tells the people how, though their sins were as 
scarlet, they should be white as snow. ** Wash you. make you 
clean ; put away the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes ; cease to do evil, learn to do well." (i , 16 — 20 ) I surely 
need not multiply passages of this character ; they abound in 
Scripture. Mr, Mellor indeed writes (p 19.) ** 1 dare not say 
that any one siii. in any conceivable circumstances, could be 
forgiven in this manner," (without atonement, but with suffi- 
cient guarantee against future transgression) *' without with- 
drawing from the whole fabric of His administration its most 
essential support." Surely he may dare to say what the pro- 
phot says : — ** Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
rigjiteous man his thoughts ; and let him return unto the 
Lord, and He will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, 
for He will abundantly pardon." 

Mr. Mellor supposes that when we repeat God's message of 
pardon to the sinner that repenteth,we affirm that ** the longest 
and most abandoned life finds a full and immediate compensa- 
tion in the contrition of the sinner," (p. 63.) The British 
Reviewer imagines that we ** account penitence as the purchase 
money to the pardon :" and that compensation may be rendered 
byrepentapce, Thepr mistake our doctrine. Thej; apply the 
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language of their creed to our different belief. They cannot con* 
ceive bow God can forgive without compensation or purchase, 
so suppose that as we reject the purchase-money they speak of, ive 
must have some other coin of our own ; and then labour to show 
how inadequate it is. We know that it would be inadequate — 
we do not offer it as compensation. We do not look on the Gos- 
pel as proclaiming barter, but grace. Are our daily works any 
compensation for daily bounties ? If we did all that it was 
our duty to do. we should still be unprofitable servants : liow 
then could we have any claim on heaven, even for a lite-time 
of obedience ! A man must have a most exaggerated notion 
of his own merits, or a very mean one of heaven, who 
thinks that there is any comparison between his imperfect 
virtues and the infinite blessedness of eternity. W^ho shall 
dream that his few pence are the purchase-money of inex- 
haustible treasures V Even if he supposes that he has a 
claim on God's promise : — it was purely from God's grace that 
he is what he is. The Reviewer supposes that ** the martyred 
spirits who cry from beneath the altar of the upper world" will 
affirm that their rights were bartered for what was no equiva- 
lent, if the penitent are freely forgiven. But I cannot believe 
that those who dwell in God's love will deny the eternal right- 
ness of His government, because the penalty which has been 
removed from those who had ceased to be guilty had not 
been transferred to the innocent ! Equity itself does not 
pi'ohibit gifts. If God pays the righteous for his righteous- 
ness — vastly overpays him, what and if, out of the fulness 
of His love, he bestows on the penitent the mercy to which 
he had no claim. God may freely forgive those who have 
nothing to pay : and those who are forgiven most will love 
most. (Luke \ii., 40-50). It is when we do not heartily 
forgive our brothers their trespasses, that we cannot under- 
stand, and are not fitted to receive, the forgivenesb which, on 
that condition, God offers to us. (Matt, vi., 14-15, xviii. 
21-35, &c.) Mercy is God s own. and he does with it as He 
will : the labourer who toils through the heat of the c)ay must 
not let his eye be evil, because his master is good to those 
whose merit seems less. The son, who never transgressed the 
commandment, must not grudge the feast, when he who 
has devoured his living with harlots has returned to his father. 

Mr. Mellor fears that if the sinner expects to be pardoned 
on, re{^t,a^i he will feel at liberty, to sin. as much as he 
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pleases, and then to repent ; but may we not with equal pro- 
priety suppose that there is little inducement to obedience, 
when the most abandoned profligate is assured that if he 
will only believe that the penalty of his sins has been trans- 
ferred to Christ, it is even so ? Moreover Mr. Mel lor himself 
has told us, that there is not one truly contrite sinner for 
ten thousand penitent children. A wicked man will find it 
far harder to recover the right path, than to continue in it ; 
far harder to repent than to believe in the atonement. There 
would not be joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just persons which need no 
repentance, if repentance were so easy a matter, that to 
reward it would be to discredit the law. 

Mr. Mellor makes the sinner reply to what he supposes 
the Unitarians teaching — ** Straoge indeed that 1 can 
trample on law, and be as safe as ever — that I can insult the 
God that gave the law, and connected with it a penalty, and, 
without any reparation of the injury, can stand on the same 
legal footing as if 1 were innocent." (P. 9.) His sins have 
plac«^d a l»ai rier between him and heaven : it is only when he 
j)ut^ away his sins, that the b irrier is removed, and even 
then he is not in the same position as the righteous He 
has been p inisbed, he will still sorrow. No one leaves sin 
while he loves it and its wages. Incalculably more grief than 
joy has the sinner had, from what was once his pleasure. 
The penitence of the prodigal is a touching proof of the 
wretchedness of prodigality. All the sufferings are not re- 
mitted, even when pardon is granted. He who has mined 
his health in dissipation, has his health still shattered. He 
who has wasted his substance, is not enriched with a shower 
of gold. The prodigal hears the Father say to him who had 
been always with him — All that 1 have is thine." He who 
has lost the confidence of his fellow men does not find that 
plant of slow growth springing up, like Jonahs gourd, to give 
him instant solace. He who has wounded his mental and 
moral powers still feels the scars, and may be a cripple all his 
days. Whilst the penitent is better off than if he had con- 
tinued in the way of destruction, he has afflictions peculiar to 
his penitence : the fact that he cannot repair most of the in- 
juries he has caused, is a grief to him. whenever he thinks of it : 
liis heart of flesh has woes, to which his heart of stone was 
insensible : and were it not that be is reconciled to God| and 
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trusts His love, and says, " Correct Thy son while there is 
hope," his soul would be cast down within him ; but when 
he can cry, Abba, Father," all his sufferings from his past 
sin assuinc a new aspect. Others may deem them penalties : 
he is glad that they should— he hopes they will thus be 
warned from imitating his sins ; but he deems them tokens 
of love. His past sorrows weie his Fathers messengers to 
bring him back : his present ones are his Father's teachers to 
instruct and guard him. Those seeming evils, which keep 
the sin before the sinner and goad him to sin more, keep 
penitence before the penitent and urge him to flee further 
from sin, keep love befoi-e the loving child, and draw him 
neai'er to God. He sees that these woes are not in themselves 
evil. God's beloved sons. His holy ones, have endured afflic- 
tions : disease has smitten them, reputation deserted them, 
their minds were overstramed, their influence over others 
thwarted ; yet out of all this weakness God brought strength. 
Once the penitent seemed to have ten talents — he has lost 
them : so he labours the more that the one now lent him may 
gain other ten. Is he conscious of failure? — he leans like a 
child on the hand that leadeth him, and the less he finds in 
himself, the more he seeks from his Father. 

{Sin is alienation from God, and punishment consists in 
the darkness and misery which that alienation brings : it may 
not be always visible. Joy and gladness, from healthful times 
and fruitful seasons, are oflered to all God's children — to the 
evil as well as to the good. The sun of righteousness may 
shine on each ; the offers of divine mercy — the riches of the 
Father s home are offered to each : each may be led into the 
sacred treasury with unbandaged eye and unshackled hand. 
But the inner darkness conceals the mercy : the curse of sin 
cankers the gold, and turns the mellow cluster into poison. 

Pardon is reconciliation to God : and pardon is shown 
in all the peace and holy calm and patient endurance and 
new-born energy which reconciliation brings. Those who 
may seem of all men most miserable may be the blessed of 
the Father, and those who had the sentence of death in 
themselves, may be taught not to live unto themselves, but 
unto him who died for them and rose again. 

I must leave unsaid much that 1 fain would have added. 
Draw out for yourselves, brethren, from the word of God 
as revealed in the Gospel of Jesus, as written on the tablets 
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tjf your hearts, some Ailler portraiture of the fale of* dor' 
Heavenly Father. Be not confident that you can fashion 
to 3^ourselves a likeness of it from anything that is beileath ; 
or that, with the lines with which you measure your earthly 
monuments of justice and mercy, you can compute the 
length, and breadth, and depth, and height of that love 
which passeth knowledge ; and of which our most perfect 
law is but a fragment. Instead of limiting our idea of God's 
ways by our ways, let us strive to make our lives accord 
with the pattern in the Heavens. Trust in your Heavenly 
Father, as One who will have all men to be saved, and come 
to the knowledge of the truth. Help those who are trying 
to deal with the guilty, as Christ dealt with them ; and to 
seek and save those who are lost. Learn from the kingdom 
of God wherein lieth our true glory as a kingdom. It is 
not in m(^re outward peace, or tranquil innocence. There 
are countries where nature bestows far richer gifts : there 
are nations who dwell in far deeper content, or who may 
seem less beset with temptation and with crime ; but I 
would not change them for our own. No ! it is when we 
see ignorance met with the offers of light : difiBculties over- 
come with thought, and skill, and persevering effort: sorrow 
finding its comforters : the lost brought home by those who 
risked their lives to redeem them : the evils which have been 
our heritage from the past, arousing those who strive with 
all their heart, an J soul, and mind, and strength to prevent 
the curse from descending to our children : the cries of the 
enslaved and oppressed summoning the noblest efforts of the 
prosperous and free : and even the criminals finding those 
who visit them in their prison, calm the madness of their 
passion, cast out the evil spirit by the spirit 6f Christ's 
love, and at length restore to the State her once offending 
but now penitent children, earnest to serve her and to serve 
God : — It is then, when evil is overcome by good, that I 
learn to understand that dark mystery of Providence — that 
evil is permitted for awhile to continue, that Heavenly virtue 
may take the place of passive innocence : that divine 
sympathy may displace selfish enjoyment : that life eternal 
may spring up with its regenerating pofwer in the soul which 
had slumbered as a child in its nurse^s arms. 
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LECTURE THIRD. 



CHRIST'S RANSOM; SUBSTITUTIONARY SUFFERING 
NOT SUBSTITUTIONARY PUNISHMENT. 



Mr. Mellor wishes to establish what he does ** not shrink 
from characterising as the orthodox notion of the Scripture 
doctrine of sacrifice." (p. 4.) Orthodox is a term most appro- 
priate to those who deem themselves infallibly right. 
Catholics, who far out-number Protestants, scorn the idea 
that the notion of sacrifices held by Protestants can be 
true ; but even Catholics have not agreed respecting the 
Atonement : and Protestant writers widely differ among 
themselves. The spirit of so called orthodoxy may be mani- 
fested in dogmatism of assertion, and in contempt for 
opponents ; but unhappily many heretics may in this seem 
orthodox. The form of orthodoxy may be preserved by 
insisting on certain expressions ; but to these a variety of 
ideas may be attached. If I may judge from the work of 
Mr. Gilbert, which Mr. Mellor regards as *' unanswered and 
unanswerable," his opinions are very far from those which 
have been commonly regarded as orthodox. Mr. Mellor 
adduces, as a proof that Christ's death was "a substitu- 
tionary sacrifice for sin," those words of our Saviour 
which we take as our text : — 
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Matthew xx., !28. Even as the Son of Man came not 

TO BE MINISTERED UNTO, BUT TO MINISTER, AND TO GIVE HIS 
LIFB A RANSOM FOR MANY. 

Let US also read the other passage, in which Christ is 
spoken of as a ransom 

1 Tim. ii., 5, 6. For there is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus: 
who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in 

DUE TIME. 

We are not left in any doubt as to who it was who gave 
his life for us : it was ** die Son of man" — ** the man Christ 
Jesus and he sets us an example : — Even as" saith he. 
Those who were desirous to be great among his disciples 
were to be their ministers or servants, even as the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister : and 
he had before asked those, who desired to sit on his right 
hand and on his left, whether they could drink of his cup, 
and be baptised with his baptism. Even as Christ died for 
them, so must they be ready to lay down their lives for the 
brethren Many would be saved from sufiFering through the 
sufferings of Christ ; but those who were to enter most fully 
into his joy would be those who should be partakers of his 
sufferings. His work, and his death, were not to be instead 
of theirs ; but they were to be his fellow workers, and to be 
delivered unto death for Jesus' sake. 

When Christ said that he gave his life a ransom for many 
— when the Apostle declares that he gave himself a ransom 
for all — neither of them affirms what Mr. Mellor states : — 
** that the death of Christ and pardon are so connected with 
each other that the latter is absolutely dependent on the 
former." (p. 40.) The spirit of "orthodoxy" is unhappily 
too apparent in his assertion, that if the apostles meant what 
we suppose and not what he supposes, ** then it is but little 
to say that" they ** were arrant blunderers when they used 
the pen ; little to say that they employed language with a 
foolish recklessness ; little indeed to say that they did not 
possess an average modicum of common intelligence. The 
Holy Spirit that directed thorn is compromised in what thus 
becomes a systematic and soul-destroying perversion of 
speech, and the Bible, though from heaven, wins for itself 
the inglorious fame of being the worst written book in the 
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world.*' (p. 41.) Had a Unitarian written thus, he might 
have expected ridicule as claiming for himself a Pope-like 
infallibility, or else reproach as virtually blaspheming the 
Holy Spirit. Those whom Christ recognised as sitting in 
Moses* seat, — vrhose words, though not their deeds, were 
orthodox, — had a false conception of their Scriptures, and 
rejected the true Christ in consequence : reputed orthodoxy 
is no preservative, even now, from a similar danger. When 
Christ describes our pardon as absolutely dependent on our 
forgiving others, or when it is represented as the free gift of 
God to the repentant sinner, Mr. Mellor warns us (p. 65) 
that '* the parables and discourses of our Lord must not be 
interpreted as if each contained within itself the whole circle 
of gospel- verities. " We remind him of his own caution. 
Without limiting the blessings which Christians derive from 
Christ's death, we also refuse to exclude those who have not 
even heard of it, from the mercy of God : pardon cannot be 
absolutely dependent upon it, because, as we showed before 
(p.p. 43, 44), it is often proclaimed in the Old Testament 
without reference to sacrifice. 

The expression ransom is figurative. Mr. Mellor thinks 
that if we regard such expressions as figurative, the Bible 
teaches nothing, (p. 86.) Why so? The great Teacher 
at one period taught nothing except in parables or 
figures. We do not ••contemptuously dismiss" these 
figures— we desire to learn from them w^hat our Saviour 
meant, and not to strain from them something which he did 
not mean. The great diversity of figures employed should 
lead us to search out the phase of truth presented by each, 
which gives comprehensiveness to that which is common to 
all. You will notice the positive manner in which the 
Scripture writers express comparison. Our Lord does not 
say that there was in his death something which resembled 
a ransom, nor does he say that he was like a shepherd ; but 
" I am the good shepherd;" yet in the same parable he says, 
'* I am the door ;" and the Baptist had called him ** Uie 
Lamb of God." So at the last supper, when he bid them 
all drink of the cup ; although he had not yet shed his 
blood, he says, " This is my blood of the new covenant, 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins." The 
Catbolio insists that it was the blood of God, and that, 
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lijterally, we must eat the flesh of Christ and drink his hlood ; 
but Protestants consider; that as he spoke to those who' had 
the use of reason, we must use our reasim in the interpreta- 
tion of what he said. 

A ransom means a price paid for deliverance to a person 
who keeps an enemy, or a slave, or a prisoner, in bondage. 
But sometimes there is no person to whom a price is paid ; 
and sometimes there is no price paid ; and sometimes there 
is no actual bond€ige ; and ransom the price of deliverance, 
and redemption the huyiny-back mean the same as deliverance, 
God says of the Israelites, " 1 will ransom them from the 
power of the grave ; I will redeem them from death but, 
so far from giving anything as a price to death, he says, 
O death, I will be thy plagues ; O grave, I will be thy des- 
truction!" When the psalmist blesses God, " Who forgiveth 
all thine iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases, who re- 
deemeth thy Ufe from destruction," — there is no mention of a 
price paid to destruction ; but God ** crowneth thee with 
loving kindness and tender mercies," When God redeemetk 
the soul of his servants, it is by deliverance from their 
troubles, and from the wicked who hate them; but no money 
or price is paid to the wicked. God redeemed Israel *' out of 
the house of bondage, from the hand of Phoroah ;" but he 
paid Pharoah nothing ; and no consideration was paid to 
God for doing it. He had set his love upon them, and be- 
cause He had redeemed them thus freely, He tells them to 
set free their brethren in bondage every seventh year, and to 
furnish them liberally with the stores of His bestowal. 
(Deut. XV. 14, 15.) In after times He redeemed them from 
their enemies. When they desponded. He did not ask, Is 
my treasury empty ? — but, "Is my hand shortened at all, 
that it cannot redeem? or have I no power to deliver?" 
They had sold themselves for nought, and they were to be 
redeemed without money. " With the Lord is plenteous 
redemption" Those were the r^<itfm^<i of the Lord who joy- 
fully returned to Zion from captivity. And when once more 
the people groaned under a foreign yoke, they were looking 
at the time of Christ, for redemption in Israel. The disciples 
trusted that Jesus was he that should have redeemed Israel ; 
but whilst they expected a prophet like Moses, (who is called 
a redeemer) they did not at first understand the precious- 
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ness of that redemption, which to the outward eye left 
them in the hands of the tyrant, and made them of all 
men most miserable. 

The passages 1 have quoted accord with the usual mean- 
ing of the word redemption in the Old Testament, when it 
relates to the dealings of God, viz : deliverance without any 
price paid. Now let us consider the ransom, or redemption, 
of Christ. Here we meet with the greatest diversity of in- 
terpretation. Theologians are not agreed as to whom the 
price was paid, who paid the price, what the price was, or 
whether in strictness there uas a price, or what was the 
deliverance. 

Many of the early Fathers helieved that the death of 
Christ was as a satisfaction to the Devil ; man had fallen by 
sin into his power, which he would not forego without com- 
pensation. Christ made an offer of himself as such ; the 
Devil eagerly accepted it, hut whilst hoping to triumph over 
Christ's humanity, he was himself triumphed over by his 
divinity. [See Jowett on the Epistles of St. Paul, vol. 
II, p 572.] Athanasius considered, however, that the 
debt was paid not to the Devil, but to God ; it was also 
due to death. The idea that the price was paid to God was 
adopted by many of the Reformers. An infinite debt had 
been incurred by man on account of his transgressions : God 
was wrath, and bent on punishing him : Christ made an 
infinite sacrifice, and paid this price for man s salvation : 
virtually therefore man was saved by the Son from the 
Father. Others feel that this \iew seems to invest the Father 
with the attribute of the devil — a relentless wrathful tyrant; 
instead therefore of regarding the death of Christ as a satis- 
faction to God, they deem it a manifestation of God's 
righteousness. Although Mr. Mellor is indignant, if Uni- 
tarians regard ransom as a figure, Mr. (iilbert says, [The 
Christian Atonement, 1st edition, p.p. 114, 115,] that *'it 
must be universally admitted that the wrath, the vengeance, 
and even the fury, sometimes in Scripture attributed to the 
great God, are but impressive figures, which denote not 
the feelings of a person, but the attributes of offended law — 
the award of public justice. * * Figuratively indeed, and 
with much force in one view of its operation, it (vicarious 
suffering) is described as a price— a price of inestimable 



value, for we were redeemed hy the precious blood of Christ 
But we must entirely divest our minds of every idea of its 
having the formal character of an equivalent, presented to 
an individual as a reparation for personal loss, or to buy tho 
exercise of his clemency. * * Far be it from us to impute 
to the Father a personal pleasure in putting His Son to 
grief ; — pleasure, for the sake of which, as the price of our 
deliverance. He sells His pardons. In this sense, to describe 
atonement as a ransom were to represent it as an offering to 
malignity, — a sacrifice to Moloch." He asks, *• Why do 
sane men talking of purchasing, in any manner, or by whom- 
soever, the mercy of Ood.'* (p. 308.) He makes a difference 
however, between God as an individual Being, and God as a 
Supreme Governor : it is in this latter character, as vindica 
tor of the general weal, that He either exacts the penalty, 
or receives the ransom ; so he concludes that ** the price of 
redemption is actually paid to the public, the holy universe 
of responsible beings: or, as we say, to justice." (p. 241.) 
Observe the difference in these views: — Some think the 
ransom paid to the Devil, others to the veiy opposite of the 
Devil — the Father ; others say, the Father wants no ransom 
— it is paid to justice ! 

Next we ask, — Who paid the price ? Some say that the 
Father declared what the price was, and the Son alone paid 
it ; but we, and I am glad to say many who call themselves 
Orthodox, repudiate the notion ; for the Father gave His 
Son, — His beloved son : the gift was the Father s, as well as 
the Son's. 

And now what was the price paid ? — Christ's blood, or his 
whole life of suffering and submission and conflict with evil 
as well? — We say the latter, and so do many of the 
" Orthodox." And what was his blood, — was it man's blood or 
God's blood, — was it the human nature or the Divine nature, 
or both, that suffered? Both, is the Catholic answer. Our 
ancestors swore by ** God's flesh," " God's blood," *• God's 
wounds." The prayer book tells us that the ** one Christ — 
very God and very man — truly suffered, was crucified, dead 
and buried, to reconcile his Father to us" : and the invoca- 
tions in the litany are to Christ as Ood — they would not 
be addressed to man — but they appeal to his cross, and 
passion, to bis death, and burial. The death of Christ" 
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says Mr. Baptist Noel, was truly the death of God in- 
carnate, and that death was therefore a true and adequate 
atonement for our sins." But our texts speak of the Son 
of man giving his life : the mediator between God and man 
is the man Christ Jesus ; and so far from deeming Christ's 
death the death of an eternal God, many regard it as the 
death of his human nature only. ** it is obvious" (says 
a Tnnitarian lecturer in the ** Liverpool Controversy," (p. 
246,) ** that the only nature in which he could make such 
an offering, or pay such a ransom, was his human nature." 
Even among those who think that his divine nature suffered, 
there is a vast difference in the estimate of the amount of 
suffering. Chrysostom regarded "the debt as more than 
paid : the payment was even as the ocean to a drop, in 
comparison with the sins of men." Latimer thinks that 
Christ took upon himself our sins : ** he suffered for you 
and me, in such a degree as is due to all the sins of the 
whole world :" he would have had no greater or more 
grievous agony, if he had actually done the sins whose suffer- 
ings he bore. Others again, having supposed that sins, 
however light in themselves, deserve infinite punishment, if 
against an Infinite Being, regard the sufferings of an Infinite 
Being, however brief, as having an infinite value for redemp- 
tion. Others, as Mr. Gilbert, think that we need not 
compute the amount : it is sufficient that such sufferings 
should be endured as shall mark abhorrence of sin, and the 
holiness of God's law. 

Lastly comes the question — From what does Christ deliver 
us by this ransom? The usual idea is — Punishment, inflicted 
either by the devil or by God, and the curses of the law. But is 
not something else spoken of in the Bible, as worse than punish- 
ment ; and what law is it, from whose curses we are freed ? 
If we count as the penalties of Adam's transgression the 
sufferings of this mortal state, are we delivered from them ? 
Has not the Christian to struggle still with the thorns and 
thistles, to eat bread with the sweat of his face, to taste of 
the various woes to which flesh is heir, to endure the penal- 
ties attached to the violation of the laws of nature ; perhaps 
even to offend against the laws of the land, and the laws of 
health, to be ** hated of all men," and to undergo grievous 
suffering and death itself, in obedience to the spiritual law of 
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love. Let us consider what Scripturs teaches us : if we 
know from what, or from whom, we are ransomed, i^nd whj 
we are ransomed, and who ransoms us, we are more likelj to 
know what the ransom itself was. 

The word translated ran$om is sometimes rendered redeem: 
there is anothei word, of similar import, which is also ren- 
dered redeem — we shall consider some of the most important 
passages in which they occur in the New Testament. Al- 
though it is common now to hear Christ called the Redeemer, 
this name does not happen to be given him in the Bible ; 
but his mother was told to " call his name Jesus (Saviour) ; 
for he shall save his people from their sins:'' and in accord- 
ance with this the Apostle tells us, that ** The grace of God 
that bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all men, teaching 
us that, denying ungodUness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in the present world ; 
looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of 
the Great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem m from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works." (Titus ii, 11 — 14.) It is plain here that we are not 
to be redeemed from God, but from iniquity : and " the 
blessed hope is to aid us to deny ungodliness and worldly 
lusts Paul tells the Corinthians (I i, 30) that Christ Jesus 
" is made unto us, of God, wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption:'' — the redemption is probably 
from that which rendered us unwise, unrighteous, and un- 
holy. 

The law of Moses had been broken : all had sinned : that 
old covenant seemed to have lost its blessings, and to be 
clothed in terrors: in various ways the strength of sin was 
the law : " Christ hath redeemed us," he tells the Galatians 
(iii, 18,) "from the curse of the law:'' " God sent forth His Son 
* * to redeem them that were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons." (iv, 4, 5.) How this was ac- 
complished we shall afterwards consider ; but let us note here 
that we are not to be redeemed from wise parental chastise- 
ment nor from penalties which infinite wisdom ordains for 
the moral government of the world : we are redeemed from 
that which is hostile to us, not from that which may render 
us and others holier. Men were not redeemed from the law. 
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redeemed from its joke, when it had become anfoppre^sofk 
The Apostle reminds the Komans that the heathens had? 
sinned, and had no claim on (iod, and he proves thai the 
Jews had no claim. Equity did not require that any &«)oar 
should be shewn them. AH the means of gnace and hopes 
of glory were property privileges appertaining to the just : but 
in God's love He ofl'ered to treat all as just, by bestowing on. 
all who believed, whatever their .past lives, these unspeakable 
blessings ; and it was through the death of ChHsl! that the: 
law Which excluded them was repealed. Bdievem ai« theref 
fore justified ^freely by His grace, through the redmptum 
that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forthto be a propi-: 
tiation through faith in his blood'* — it was through his: 
blood, as we shall afterwards show, that they were redeemed 
from the law and received the offers of melrcy— ** to dedace 
His righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God ; to declare, I say^ fit this 
time. His righteousness : that He might be just, and the 
justifier of him which believeth in Jebus." (Horn, iii, ft4--*ii6.) 
As there was ** no difference" in this — that ail had sinned," 
the justice of God 'did not require that any diistinction 'Should 
be made in the offers of salvation. Of His free grace He 
ordained that all who had faith in Ohnst should receive that 
blessing which had been promised only to the just. So Peter 
(Acts XV., a — 1 1) declared to the apostles that no differenoe 
had been made between Gentile and Jew: God gave the 
Gendle converts also the Holy Spirit, purifying their 
hearts by faith ; now, therefore, why tempt ye God to piut a 
yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which neither out 
fathers nor we were able to bear?" In his first epistle he 
tells his friends, who had been chosen ** unto obedience and 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ" (i., 2), that they 
**were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and 
gold, but with the precious blood of Christ :"—^Bo(w what! 
was it that they were thus redeemed from ?-^** your vain 
conversation received by tradition from your fathers." (i » l-S, 
19.) The anonymous writer to the Hebrews, who d^^ells 
on analogies in the law, speaks (ix.) of the high priest, who 
each year had to offer blood for himself, and for the errorsr 
ol the people," in relation to carnal orditiancovi but Jesuii' 
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'*an high priest of good things to come," *'bj his own 
blood entered in once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us they weie eternally set free from 
that law and all its dead works, — the blood of Christ shall 
purge your conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God." His death is ''for the redemption of the transgressions 
that were under the first testament." Those believers who 
received the epistles and heard the preaching of the 
apostles, learnt then that they were redeemed from the law : 
and that both Jews and Gentiles might also obtain redemp- 
tion from the penalties of past transgressions. So St. Paul 
writes to the Colossians (i , 18, 14) (and in similar words to 
the Ephesians, i , 7), that the Father ''hath delivered us from 
the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the 
kingdom of His dear iSon, in whom we have redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins." John had 
preached the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins. 
(. hrist shed his blood for many, for the remission of sins. 
Those who repented, and received Christ and his new com- 
mandment, were freed from the law under which they had 
sinned, and from its penalties. There was a further redemption 
(Luke xxi, 98) for which they lookeJ. When we are saved 
from one evil, there remain others, from which we entreat 
deliverance. Those, whom the apostle describes as already 
redeemed, groaned within themselves, waiting for the adop- 
tion — to wit, the redemption of the body. (iiom. viii., 23) 
The Holy Spirit within them was an earnest of their inhe- 
ritance, until the redemption of the purchased possession." 
(Eph i., 14) God in old times is said to have purchased 
the Israelites when he freed them from Egyptian bondage 
(Ex. XV., 16): His right hand purchased the mountain of 
His sanctuary, when he cast out the heathens (Ps. Ixxviii., 
54): He purchased the congregation of old: and in the 
same way when Jesus, sent by Him who would have all 
men to be saved, delivered his chosen ones from the enemies 
of their souls, he purchased his church : and since this could 
not be done but by his death, he purchased it " with his own 
blood:' 

Now, I trust that it is plain, that the Father hath given 
redemption through Christ, — that we are not redeemed from 
God, but to God, by Christ s blood (£tev. v,, 0),— that what 
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we are redeemed from is not God*8 holy law, but the law ot 
sin and death, — that the figurative term ransom does not 
imply that anything was paid to our enemies, so as to enrich 
them, — that as God of old redeemed men from evils, by 
destroying the power of those evils, so He doth still through 
Christ, — that as God lost nothing through His redemption of 
men, so neither did Christ, — that as God, when He redeemed 
His people, required them to strike for their own deliverance, 
80 also does Christ. 

Now, in what xcays Christ redeems us by his death from 
iniquity y I have neither the time nor the power to enumerate. 
Each heart that has been renewed, each conscience that has 
been purged, each spirit that has been spiritualized through 
the influences of that dispensation of which his dmth forms 
an essential party and especially through the contemplation 
and participation of Christ's sufferings^ has its own testi- 
mony, and will join in the new song of the redeemed out 
of every kindred, tongue, and nation. 

How he redeemed men from the law may be more briefly 
stated. He came not to destroy, but to fulfil it. He offered 
himself as the Messiah of his people. He showed them by 
his example what was the obedience to the law which God, 
in the altered circumstances of the times, required. He 
was sent to the lost sheep of the House of Israel. Had his 
people received him, he would have lived as their deliverer ; 
but they put him to death. They severed the natural bonds 
which united them : he was no more theirs. The kingdom 
of the risen Jesus was spiritual, with a spiritual law for the 
whole world : the law of the flesh perished, when the flesh 
was slain. But St. Paul puts it in a yet more startling 
light: — ^not only was Christ by his death freed from the 
law, and all who are united to his death also freed ; but, by 
his mode of death, as a criminal, he was accursed under the 
law. Peter speaks of Jesus as having been hanged on a 
tree :** now the law saith, ** He that is hanged is die curse 
of God." Those who sat in Moses' seat, had given Christ over 
to this death. Those who considered that law in force judged 
Christ accursed ; and so the Jews did regard him. But could 
his disciples think so? Here was the alternative — liiiher 
you must allow that the law is nullified, or that Chribt is 
fkooursed ! Paul who, when a Pharisee, had been exceeuing 



iealoiis for the law, and had prided himself on its righteouSr. 
ness, has now no hesitation as to his answer : Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, heing made a curse 
for us ; for it is written, ' Cursed is every one that hangeth 
on a tree ; that the hlessing of Abraham might come on the 
OerUiles through Jesus Christ!'** (Gal. iii, 13, 14.) The 
more the enemies of Christ regarded his death on the cross 
as a legal proof that he was cursed, the more decided was the 
Apostle that it was on the cross that he triumphed over the 
law, as repealed. Christ was blotting out the handwriting 
of ordinances that was against us, which was contrary to us, 
and took it out of the way, nailing it to his cross.'* (Col. ii« 14.) 
Jesus did not enrich wicked men, when he gave himself to 
be put to death by them : he did not confirm the power of 
iniquity when he died to redeem us from it ; neither did he 
magnify or make honourable that law which was wrested to 
take his life and make him a curse, and which, by doing so, 
destroyed its power over the hearts and consciences of the 
faithful ; — on the contrary he redeemed them from its penal- 
ties, by taking its curse upon himself and sliowing that it 
had become null and void. He not only redeemed those 
who were under it, but redeemed those who else would have 
had to take its yoke, if they desired all the privileges of the 
kingdom of God. When the Jew and the dien were united 
in Christ, and felt themselves delivered from the burdens 
and errors and sins which kept them from the inheritance of 
the saints, they tasted the bliss of forgiving love : and what 
God did for them is a token of what he is ready to do for us 
all. The blood which Christ shed for the ungodly is still the 
token of redeeming love. 

In one sense Christ was made a curse " instead of his 
followers : those who were under the law were under a curse 
—his death, which it deemed accursed, redeemed us from it 
and its curses. But if any still continued under the law, and 
turned again to the weak and beggarly elements whereunto 
they desired again to be in bondage — if they kept up their 
Sabbatical observances, or were circumcised, as debtors to do 
the whole law — Christ became of no effect unto them — they 
frustrated the grace of God ; for, if righteousness came by the 
Uw, then Christ is dea4 in vain. [Galatians iv, 0^ 10; v, 
li^O; U) 18^31.] Nowi since those who ooQtinued und^jr 
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the law w^i*^ not i^wmeff fr law, and were KtiQ iii:^ 
its curse ; it is equally plain that those who continue in 
iniquity, are not redeemed from iniquity, but are still under 
its curse. To be redeemed from either, there must be a liv- 
ing faith in Christ. 

We now come to the question of vicarious atonement. As 
Christians, we believe that Jesus suffered for us : are we to 
believe that he was punished for us ; and if so, by whom ? 
In considering this question I shall be obliged to repeat some 
things that have been already stated. 

Vicarious atonement is not a Scriptural expression. Vica- 
rious means nearly the same as substitutionary : both words 
come from the Latin. The vicary or he who acts vicariously, 
acts, vice — in turn, in exchange, or in place of another— the 
viceroy exercises the functions of the king : the vicar dis- 
charges the duties which the lay rector cannot perform : and 
one who is put in another*s stead is a substitute. 

He undergoes vicarious or substitutionary suffei ing, who 
undergoes it in place of another. Men constantly endure 
some degree of vicarious suffering for money or for love. 
We engage persons to bear our burdens for us : — to do that 
which is inconvenient, painful, or disgraceful. The recruit 
may pay a substitute, to expose himself in the battle-field for 
him. The sheriff, who would else have to execute the 
criminal, hires a hangman. No one can personally do all 
that has to be done, he is a substitute for others in some 
things : they for him. Society would else be dissolved. 

Christianity brings into special prominence the great law 
of sympathy — suffering for or with others. Through affection 
we are to serve in their place, and bear their sorrows. We 
are all as one body;, if one member suffer all the members 
suffer with it, or one be honoured all the members rejoice 
with it. Christ is the head of the body, and what is done 
to the least of the members is done to him. Sympathy is 
not the same as substitution : it shares the sorrow, or the 
gladness, but does not take it away ; it may however lead to 
substitution. Sometimes the wounded member must be 
amputated, to keep mortification from the body ; but at other 
times the pain is drawn away from a diseased part to a sound 
part, which is better able to bear it. The toil of the feet 
may give rest to the head ; the blistered surface may relieve 
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the internal complaint. Now the suffering which unsdom 
dictates that the healthful should endure for the weak. God, 
who is wisdom and love, hath made it street for the loving to 
endure. The intense yearning of natural affection compels 
the mother to suffer for her child : disease smites her, as she 
tends on him in his fever; hunger exhausts her, as she gives 
her scanty meal to him ; she is wounded « as she rushes in the 
midst of danger to rescue him ; yet all the pain she encoun- 
ters is less than if she were prevented from encountering it : 
she may cry out in her agony, but she would rather die than 
be kept from that agony, if it will save her child ; and if 
through her sufferings he lives, in her joy she remembers 
them no more. We admire her self-sacrifice : we do not 
insult her by saying she is undergoing punishment All 
who have that spirit of Christ, without which we are none of 
his, have to bear the infirmities of the weak, to taste of their 
sorrows, to support their burdens, to encounter their deadly 
foes, to endure shame and obloquy, and what the world calls 
pui^ishment, for their sakes ; and those who have endured 
the most for us, we love and revere as our benefactors. It is 
enough for his disciple that he be as his master: in all the 
sacrifices and afflictions which Christians have borne in the 
place of others, we are led to him who suffered for us, leaving 
us an example that we should follow in his steps. 

Now since vicarious suffering approves itself to our heart 
and mind, why should there not be vicarious punishment ? 
We reply that sin must be present to turn suffering into 
punishment : those cannot feel themselves justly punished, 
who know that they are innocent : only those who deem them 
guilty will regard them as punished. A pestilence breaks 
out in a town : some one knows a remedy, and to the neglect 
of his own interests, volunteers his services, and stops the 
plague : not however before he has ruined his health, and 
he spends all the days which intervene before his premature 
death, in weakness and suffering. He is not punished : many 
families rise up and call him blessed, he never regrets what 
he has done, ho thanks God, who enabled him to do it. If 
he had warned his townsmen of the causes of this pesti- 
lence, and they had refused to remove the noxious filth, or 
to drain away the stagnant waters, or to cease from their riot 
and drunkenness, then they feel that the plague was for their 
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transgressions, and that he was wounded for their trans- 
gressions ; and they would hate their wilfulness, when he 
who had warned then from it, and rescued them from some of 
effects, was falhns; a victim. They would feel punished; hut 
except by a figure cf speech — attributing to him the remorse 
they felt themselves — they would not call his sufferings for 
them his punishment. 

Punishment implies constraint — unwillingness. If a fine 
is imposed on a nee«iy drunkard, it is a punishment ; but if 
one who abhors drunkenness, yet pities its victims, pays the 
fine for him, on condition that he will abandon his vice, 
that philanthropist is not punished, though he takes upon 
himself what was intended as the punishment of the 
drunkard : far from being punished for him, he is rewarded 
if he thus reclaims him. It is disgraceful to be punished : 
the heroic men and women who have stepped forward to 
bear the blow which was falling on the weak may be wounded 
in body, but not in honour : the pain which love invites is 
a privilege, not a penalty. 

We mentioned that in China it is legal for those who are 
condemned to death to obtain a substitute — a practice which 
we cannot approve. Yet this substitute cannot be said in 
strictness to be punished. He merely sells his life. He 
brings no disgrace on himself or his family: on the contrary, 
he is honoured for his self-sacrifice, in thus procuring for 
those dear to him a larger provision than he could have 
earned by his industry. The real criminal escapes with a 
fine, but his criminahty is not transferred to the man who 
is willing to die in his stead. 

No doubt there may be vicarious punishment, through the 
defect of the law or its administrators The bad child throws 
the blame on another, who angrily smarts under the unde- 
bervered punishment. The criminal pays his advocate to 
tell lies for him, and to cast suspicion on the innocent : he who 
in his prison has thus to suffer for another's fault cannot 
reconcile himself to his lot. it wa^otwith his good will that 
he was substituted : he feels himself unjustly punished. In 
time of war, the bodies of those who died — theoretically 
covered with glory — have been hung on the gallows of shame, 
in place of those who had broken martial law, but might 
still do *• sen-ice" in murdering their enemies. In a new 
colony, a harmless but useless member of society was hung, 



tA' tpare a culprit whose services were needed. But ihew 
is nothing just, holy, or divine in such vicarious punishment. 

Now let us put another case A man shall suffer vicari- 
CMislj for others : he shail suffer a punishment inflicted bj 
Iftw. Those who believe in that law may saj that he is 
vicariously pum^hedt but those who reject that law shall 
glory in his sufferings. In our empire the trade in human 
beings is felony, but in some States in America it is protected 
by sa\age laws. A brave and good Christian yearns for the 
freedom of slaves : he contrives a plan fur the escape of 
many held in cruel bondage. He knows that it is against the 
law of the Slave State to help them-^that he risks his life : 
as he proceeds in his enterprise, be finds that his life is the 
price : he wishes to live, and do good to others, but he 
cannot turn back. He must give up either his life or his 
work. He is caught : he is brought to a hasty trial before 
partisans, who have resolved on his desti-uction. I'he mob 
may tear him away, and scourge him to death in their 
pitiless rage, exposing him first to every indignity, which 
fiendish malice can suggest ; or he may be hung, according 
to the forms of law, amidst the execrations of his foes, who 
aver that he is expiating his crime upon the scaffold, to 
sustain the majesty of injured law. The punishments that 
awaited the fugitive slaves are as it were inflicted on him, 
who was no slave, and wished to make them free as himself. 
They escape, he undergoes the penalty. He is punished in 
their room — vicariousiy for them : so those may say who 
uphold slavery, Nay, the fugitives themselves may say: — 
He was a criminal for our sakes: he broke the law, he 
suffered the penalty, he endured the shame, and became a 
reproach and a curse for us ; by his stripes we are healed. 
But those who deem slavery a sin — who allow that it was 
legal under Moses, but deny that it accords with the law of 
Christian liberty and love ; who revere that higher law which 
repeals this law of sin and death, cannot regard his heroie 
action as a crime, nor his«i suffering as a punishment ; to piit 
him to death was legalized murder ; the gallows as he hung 
on it was transfigured from an instrument of law to one 
of martyrdom. He was no criminal, but proved that to be 
criminal which so counted him. He is not disgraced : that 
Uim. was. disgraced and shown to be vile and wicked and 
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fal86v which numbered him among the the transgressors. 

And those who, from a vague and unreasoning reverence for 
law. feared and obeyed it before ; now, when they see what 
it has done, break with it, and denounce its suicidal rage. 

1 have put no impossible case. Contemporaneous liistory 
illustrates, in a faint and crippled manner, the history of 
redemption. Crippled, I say : for he who has made the 
gallows glorious in the eyes of Abolitionists in America, 
was not without sin ; and was more like Peter, when he 
drew his sword, than that holy King whose servants will 
not fight. 

If any deem Christ to have been punished, do they not 
accord, so far, with the power that punished him ? What 
power was that, the "power of darkness" or of light? 

Mr. Mellor tells us (p. n6) ** that when the Saviour is 
is preached as one that died for us — that bore our sins on 
His own body on the tree — that was made a curse for us — 
that presented to the law a consideration sufficient to war- 
rant it in remitting its penalty, the soul feels that its want 
is met and satisfied." There are some souls, however, who 
are not satisfied by considering Christ as made a curse, and 
ask. What law made him so, and who were they who de- 
manded the penalty of death for Christ? The gospels 
inform us, that those who were regarded as the authorized 
expositors of the law of Moses ** knew" that Christ broke 
that law, and was a sinner ! they therefore deemed his won- 
derful works the doings of Heelzebub» and supposed that 
they were obeying the law in causing his punishment as a 
blasphemer, and as one who professed to be a prophet — yea 
more than a prophet, whilst God had not spoken by him. 
The High Priest and Council judged him " guilty of death," 
and delivered him over to Pilate as a ** malefactor," and 
afterwards they demanded that the bodies should not remain 
on the cross, to defile the land on the coming Sabbath ; 
(for he that is hanged is the curse of God ; Deut. xxi. 2*2, 
23.) Thus their law was honoured in their eyes. The 
punishment — so they thought it — inflicted by the Jews on 
Christ was not vicarious it was not instead of the death of 
his followers — those who had been unharmed before were 
now imprisoned and slain. Whilst the disciples were re- 
joicing, as pa^^aking of Christ's sufferings, the vindicators 
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of Jewish law treated them as partaking of his curse. 

What said the Apostles ? Did they consider that the death 
of Christ gave ** an impressive majesty and sanctity" to the 
Government which inflicte<l it ? No indee«i I they deemed 
it the violent act of the most flagrant injustice. The treat- 
ment of Christ by the Jews and by God is contrasted God 
glorified his son Jesus — they deUvered him up : they killed 
the Prince of life — God hath raised him from the dead. 
(Acts iii 13 — 15 ) Jesus then did not die by the visitation 
of God" (so to speak)— by some mysterious torment which it 
passed human skill to discern or baffle ; but by wicked 
hands was he crucified and slain. In their blindness those 
who sat in Moses' seat thought they had done right, and 
were saving the nation and maintaining their religion : they 
brought destruction on themselves, on their nation, on their 
temple. The law which puts to death a Saviour and a re- 
deemer triumphs for once, but seals its own condemnation by 
those who acknowledge his redemption. 

I have not forgotten that it is written : " He hath 
made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him ;" but if our right- 
eousness is as unreal as was the sin of Chiist, it will profit 
us little. The latter clause — ir^o knew no «m, explains the 
first — He hath made him to be sin. The omniscient God 
did not regard Jesus as sin : on the contrary, God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself. Christ's 
obedience unto death was a manifestation of his holiness and 
goodness. God made Christ do that which put him before 
the world, but not before Heaven, in the position of a 
criminal. He made him do it ; for Jesus felt that it was in 
obedience to the divine will that he drank the bitter cup. 
No power could have prevailed against him, had it not been 
given from above. " God spared not His own son, but de- 
livered him up for us all." There were two laws ;--one, which 
was passing away, by whose administrators he was put to 
death : that law, by his death, was repealed. Another, 
eternal, which by his death was ratified and sanctified — the 
Law of Love, by which he gavehimseff to death. So, in the 
case of the emancipator we spoke of, — he gave himself to 
death — he entered on a course in which he knew that he 
should have to die, in obedience to what he was assured was 



the will of Heaven, the divine law, of love of the enslaved, 
which *was glorified in his sufferings : but he was piit to 
death by a law which those who glorified his sufferings 
hated as unjust and wicked. The law which punishes a 
righteous man with death, is a law of sin and death ; the 
law which gives the righteous man power to brave, endure, 
and conquer death, is the law of spirit and life. Now was 
Jesus punished by Ood's law ? — no ! he was blessed and re- 
warded by it. How could it punish him, whilst it set joy be- 
fore him, a joy for which he endured the cross and des- 
pised the shame ! As well say that the law of maternal 
love punishes the mother, who chooses suffering for the un- 
speakable joy of saving her child ! We are not punished 
when we are permitted to suffer with Christ. When Paul 
filled up that which was behind of the afflictions of Christ 
for his Church's sake, he rejoiced in his sufferiDgs : and, 
whilst the children of the world deem all pain a penalty, 
those who suffer according to the will of God commit their 
souls unto Him, as to a faithful Creator: and we count 
them blessed, as they thus enter into the joy of their Lord. 

It is then when we look at Christ on the cross as the un- 
believing Jews did, that we deem him punished ; when we 
look on him as we beheve that God did, we see him the 
beloved of the Father, 

There may be an intermediate view. Anguish is anguish, 
though we pass through it to joy : and if love prompted the 
sufferer to undergo it, it prompts us to share it. The f-pirit 
tells us that it is glorious, the flesh assures us that it is 
painful. The offence of the cross has now ceased : it is the 
sign of honour and blessing. Away from the scene, we 
triumph in the martyr's glory, and those who partook of his 
martyrdom might share his triumph ; but I cannot fancy 
slaves who bad been placed in safety, exulting and leaping 
for joy, if they looked out from their retreat on the death- 
agonies of the man who saved them. Nor would it be other- 
wise than natural for those who smote their breasts in 
anguish, as they stood near the cross, and saw Jesus crucified 
between the robbers, or heard the tale of the horror, and the 
shame, and the darkness, to feel that while they who deseiTed 
chastisement were saved, the holy one was smitten, and those 
who should have honoured him were despising and esteeming 
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stricken and smitten of' God. Once they said, " Himself 
took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses,** when be 
healed the sick, and took away evil without enduring it him- 
self. (Matt, viii., 17). But now the infirmity, the evil, and 



upon the tree ; and all because he was delivering them. So 
thoy leaiTit that if they would be healed by his stripes, they 
too should be dead to sin, and alive to righteousness. 

Now, how have orthodox theologians viewed Christ's 
death ? When Jesus " was made a cui-se" for us. what curse 
have they held it to be ? — the curse of the Jewish law, which 
was to be blotted out — or the curse of the law of heavenly 
holiness which is eternal? They usually suppose him to 
have borne the penalty, not of the earthly but of the 
heavenly law ; but as to the extent of that penalty they differ, 
and as to the extent of vicariousness they differ. 

We have no desire to charge on those who now call them- 
selves "orthodox," the opinions of the Fathei's of the Re- 
formation, and of the framers of the articles of orthodox 
chujches. We had rather that they distinctly repudiated 
them ; for what were their opinions ? They believed in im- 
puted sin. Having ascribeki to Adam a damnable wicked- 
ness, far beyond what Scripture speaks of, they held that, 
by virtue of Adam s being their public head, the guilt of 
his sin was imputed to all his descendants. The little child, 
of whom Christ declared — ** of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." was by imputation a child of the devil, and an heir 
of wrath ! Of course, if they could imagine an infant 
doomed to hdl for sin, it was but a step further to impute 
all our sins to Christ, and to impute his righteousness to us. 
Accordingly Luther says, that " all the prophets did foresee 
in spirit, that Christ should become the greatest transgressor, 
luurderer, thief, rebel, and blasphemer^ that ever was or 
could be in all the world." He represents God as saying to 
him, ** Be thou the person which hath committed the sins of 
all men ; see therefore that thou pay and satisfy for thom." 
Calvin says, that "the burden of damnation from which 
we were deHvered, was laid upon Chiist " He and 
Beza. &c., held ** that Christ went to the place of the 
damned and stifiBdied their pains; and that it was 
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highly proper he should do so, in order to completei tiie 
edemption of mankind." Flavel says. **To wrath, to the 
wrath of an iDfinite God without mixture, to the very tor- 
ments of hell, was Christ delivered, and that hy the hand of 
his own Father." Bishop Hall says, " Never was man so 
afraid of the torments of hell, as Christ (standing in our 
room) of his Father's wrath." "As the soul is beyond the 
body" so is " God's wrath beyond the malice of men." 
** What the infinite sius, of almost infinite men, committed 
against an infinite Msyesty, deserved in infinite continuance, 
all this, thou, in the short time of thy passion, hast sus- 
tained.'* He speaks of Christ's ** bloody contiict with the 
Father's wrath for our sins." It would be too easy to^ 
multiply such quotations, from some of our most popular 
writers, — even from Dr. Watts, who in his latter days held 
very different opinions. 

But are these views of the Reformers; held by their Eng-. 
lish descendents ? They are rejected by some of the most 
eminent writers of the present day in the English Church : 
our own denomination has long ceased to maintain them : , 
they are not, I trust, the opinions of the most thoughtful 
Dissenters. Mr. Gilbert, as we have seen, repudiates the. 
idea of the Father's wrath. He thinks that, in the common 
senses of the word, the inconsistency, as well as the fraud, 
of imputing guilt to a known innocent being, none are so 
stupid as not to allow." (p. 100.) He understands by 
giUlty — '* legal subjection to loss or suffering." (He after- 
wards explains sin as something referring to no personal 
act, but to a defective state ;" and in this sense he supposes 
infants may be sinners, as being without that principle of 
positive integrity, &c , which they would have had, if Adam 
had kept holy.) *' By voluntary assumption" Jesus " took 
on him a legal exposure. But of this representation, inhere 
is the absurdity?" We reply, that Mr. G. has certainly ex- 
plained away much to which we strongly object; but we re- 
peat, that he who ia avowedly innocent, and voluntarily suffers 
for another, is no sinner, no criminal, is not punished — for 
that is not punishment which the wise and good under- 
take of their own free will ; what seemed a punishment or 
penalty was inflicted by the Jews, to whom Christ seemed « 
walei&Qtor, 
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What is the influence of a belief in Christ's substitu- 
tionary punishment? Mr. Mellor states that the sinner, 
who believes in it, finds his fully awakened conscience satis- 
fied with a forgiveness which thus comes to him with the 
sanction and the smile of justice. 1 think, if his conscience 
is fully awakened, it will not be satisfied that another should 
bear his punishment — and certainly the justice which we 
have been taught to revere does not sanction the punishment 
of the righteous. He supposes that however deep and dark 
may be the sinner's despair, and however frenzied his fear, 
the belief in the vicarious Atonement instantly sooths him 
and gives him the hope of salvation, (pp. 35, 26.) As I 
stated in my first lecture, persons in a state of darkness and 
frenzy may find immediate comfort from doctrines which will 
not approve themselves to recovered light and reason. That 
Christ suffered for us. to redeem us from iniquity, is a con- 
stant incentive to holiness, but I do not find that those who 
believe that he was punished for us have any monopoly of 
Christian peace. They have after all to throw themselves 
on divine mercy and compassion. They have do more 
claim on Christ's atonement than we have on God s justice : 
— our sins are not remitted if we continue in them. The 
blood of Christ has not cleansed those who are still 
unclean ; and none who continually call themselves miser- 
able sinnurs can claim part in Christ's righteousness: 
unless indeed they employ the language of fiction, and as 
they call Christ a curse when they mean that he was saving 
men, call themselves sinners when they mean that they are 
saved ; but the God of truth is not honoured by fictions. 
The man who has come to himself and knows that **his sins 
are his own, and not another's," will not habitually believe 
that the punishment of those sins was taken by another, 
centuries before he committed them ! If he is taught that 
Christ's sufferings were punishments, he will never partake of 
Christ's sufferings without seeming to partake of punishment. 
The sorrows, which else might have been holy, now seem 
penal : and if he cannot feel himself foi-given on earth, how 
can he be assured of forgiveness hereafter? Some of those 
who have been most eminent as maintainers of the orthodox 
Atonement, have, to the last, expressed their doubt whether 
they had a clear sense of pardon : and those who are called 
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Right Reverend Fathers in God still pray in the litany — " 
God the JSon, Redeemer of the world, have mercy upon us 
miserable sinners," * * »♦ Spare us, good Lord, spare thy 
people uhom thou hast redeemed with thy most precious 
blood, and be not angry with m for ever," If they think the 
Father appeased, they still deprecate the angei of the Son. 

When we remove from our minds the notion that the 
Father was punishing His beloved Son, we feel the Father's 
love and the Son s love alike displayed in Christ's sufferings. 
By his sufferings he saves those who believe in him from 
punishment : he saves them by the gospel sealed with his 
blood, which may preserve them from sin : he saves them, 
even if they have sinned, by leading them to be dead to sin : 
he saves them, by the assurances of remission on repentance : 
he saves them by teaching them, that those sorrows, which 
they would else have deemed punishuients, are not really 
such — have lost their sting — to those who trust the Father. 

In my next lecture 1 shall consider Mr. Mellor's argument 
for vicarious punishment, founded on the scenes in Gethse- 
mene and Calvary, in which he seems to me grievously to 
disparage the ineffable beauty of our Saviour's example. Let 
me now briefly say that we do no honour to Chii>t by taking 
an unscriptural and exaggerated view of his anguish. No 
agony, which can pierce the soul of one who always doth the 
things that please God, can be so intense or fatal, as the sting 
of death, which is sin. The sufferings which fell upon the 
beloved son, in those houre of darkness, are only known to 
himself and to his Father ; but so far from deeming them 
equivalent to all the misery incurred by all sinners, I 
verily beheve that any one of us would be far happier to drink 
of his cup and bear his cross, than to partake of the lot of a 
single sinner who is heaping upon himself tribulation and 
wrath, indignation and anguish, who is dead while he seemeth 
to live, and who when he seemeth to die will live in all the 
pangs of awakened conscience and the horrors of outer dark- 
ness. 

It is more blessed to give than to receive, and we know 
that the blessed Jesus gave everything for us. He gave all 
the powers and affections of a life such as the world never 
saw before nor since. He came among us as one who 
served, and rendered services which only a Son of God can 



effect: and when he knew that instead of giving the s^rvrees 
of a life, he should save us be«t by giving up that life itself, 
he did so freely. No man could force it from him. Legions 
of angels would have protected him ; but he gave it up, that 
he might receive it again : that he might exchange the 
services of an earthly for those of a heavenly life : that 
having united us to him in his death, he might raise us up 
to heavenly placed by his eternal life. 

Let us give thanks to '* God our Saviour, who will have all 
men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth. 
For there is one G«>d, and one mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for 
all, to be testified in due time." May God's omnipotent 
love hasten that time when all shall be redeemed from 
iniquity, and shall find the way of holiness, and shall 
return to Him from whom they have been estranged, ** and 
come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads : they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and 
sighing shall tiee away." (Is. xxxv., 8, 10.) 

All are not ransomed yet ; but even now we may behold 
how Jesus gave himself a ransom for many : and when, even 
as the Son Of man, we minister to others in every' form of 
love and lowly service, — when we give our lives to that work 
to which the Author of our lives has called us, and are 
ready to render them up when He calleth us away — then, 
those doctrines which are now hidden from us, because of the 
hardness of our hearts, shall be revealed to us. and, though 
we may not be able to describe them, they shall even be 
revealed through us. For there are truths which can never 
be expressed in the canons of councils, or the creeds of 
churches, which may be written ** with the spirit of the 
living God, in fleshy tablets of the heart:" there are living 
epistles of Christ, which may be known and read of all 
men. The pen which can record the deadness of the letter — 
yea. even the tongue which can eloquently utter all mys- 
teries and knowledge, shall not enable the world to under- 
stand the love of Christ, who laid down his life for us, as 
doth the silent response of those who lay down their lives 
for their brethren. 
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GETHSEMANE AND CALVARY. 



Mr. Mellor states that " the two scenes which place the 
sacrificial nature of the Saviour's death in a light intenser than 
that of the noon-day sun, are those of the garden of Gethse- 
mane and the Cross. So long as these solemn and thrilling 
narratives remain in the gospel history, so long will the evi- 
dence for the atonement be such as to compel conviction, ex- 
cept in minds surrounded by bulwarks of prejudice and self- 
righteousness, which it is not the function nor the design of 
evidence to overthrow. With hearts undistorted by habits of 
subtle evasion let us gaze on that garden scene." (p. 84.) 

These scenes we shall consider this evening ; but if in the 
light they throw on our Saviour's nature and office I view him 
differently from Mr. Mellor, am I to plead guilty to prejudice, 
self-righteousness, and habits of subtle evasion ? or shall I 
retort the charges upon him ? If we give dififerent answers 
to the solemn question we discuss, shdl we each blush for 
the weakness or the dishonesty of the men who propound 
them?" (p. 37.) It is neither necessary nor desirable. K 
we do our best to speak the truth in love, and to listen pa- 
tiently to what others are speaking, we may learn from one 
another : but we virtually refuse to listen, or to learn, if we 
assume that no one can differ from us but a fool or a knave. 



Hie pains which Mr. Mellor takes to prove that " the in- 
nocent suffers for the guilty," and that there is an "element 
of substitution" in Christ's death, are, as far as we are con- 
cerned, quite superfluous. We know that substitionaiy suf- 
fering-r-su^ering on the pai^ of one being bj which the suf- 
ferings of others is lessened or removed, is the oider of nature, 
and that the voluntary endurance of such suffering is the law 
of Christ This we say — that the amount of sufiEering thus 
volunteered is not to be measured by the amount it removes 
— ^it is.xHQti a mere transfer of misery, it is meant to Ubwi it : 
he who voluntarily reheves another of an outward penalty, in 
his love feels no punishment ; whilst, whoever suffers for our 
sins, the divine punishment is not remitted from us unless 
we forsake our.ains. 

We considered, last time, by what law Jesus was regarded 
as a curse. We shall attempt, this evening, to ascertain what 
the Gospels teach us of our Saviour's agony and death. 

Matthew xxvi, 3fl. — And he went a little farther, and 

FELL ON HIS FACE, AND PRAYED, SAYING, MY FaTHER, IF IT 
BE POSSIBLE, LET THIS CUP PASS FROM ME ; NEVERTHELESS NOT 
AS I WILL, BUT AS ThOU WTLT. 

" Not as I will, but as Thou wilt !" Christ's will and the 
Father's will are contrasted. Jesus had spoken as the Father 
gave him commandment, the Father who dwelt in him did 
the works, there was such a unity between the Son and the 
Father who sent him, that he declared "I and the Father 
are one :" and, in so far as we have the spirit of Christ, we 
are one with him and the Father. But he shows us here, 
that this divine unity is not to be obtained without the sub- 
jugation of our natural wills. Agony denotes in the original, 
struggUy conflict. 

Our Saviour's agony in the garden should be viewed in 
connection with the sorrows and trials of his ministry — these 
our hmits prevent me from detailing (we made them the sub- 
ject of reflection this morning). The temptations in the 
desert appealed to what may have been his natural desire — 
to be a Redeemer such as his people expected. He would 
not have rebuked Peter as a Satan, if that Apostle's words in 
leference to the prophecy of his death — " Be it far from 
thee Lord, this shall not be unto thee," had not been felt as 
a temptation. How intensely strong was the belief in a tri- 



utn^hatit; Messiah, who could not (Kq». appearsi fi^ 
teoacity with which hia disciplssx^luQg to the idea : t^e j $efimed 
unable to believe the repeated p^opl^ecies of his death. Those 
prppheqies are not more frequent than so startling- an event 
demanded, a,Qd are often conisected with {u?actical exhortations 
to self-denial and humility. 

Christ preserved no impurturbableunifotmity qf feeling : he 
joyed and sorrowed for others. The strongest expression of 
rapture recorded of him, was when he saw that the heavenly 
Father was revealing the gospel to babes. His tears were £ojr 
his country and his friends. It i^ the union of the deepest 
human emotion with superhuman power which givea Jesui^ 
such an empire over our affections. The cold* hearted may 
strive to save t^epQS^ves ; but are npt sa^viouis : his. love was 
wonderful, passing the love of woman. At the tomh which 
he was about to open, he groaned in spirit, and was troubled; 
he groaned in himself and wept. If the prophets endured 
such anguish when they spoke in vain— if Paul was willing to 
be accursed if he could only save his nation, for whom he was 
in great heaviness and continual sorrow of heart^what a trial 
it mu^t have been to Christ to adopt that course^ which would 
be followed by tribulation to his country greater than the 
world had ever witnessed. In the temple he cried, " Now is 
my soul troubled, and what shall I say? Father, save me from 
this hour ; but for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, 
glorify Thy nan^e." The responsive voice came for the sake 
of those who stood by : the time was coming when in sadness 
of spirit he would need such an answer for hiqaselL 

Having loved his own that were in the world, he loved them to 
the end. With desire had he, desired' to eat the passover with 
them once more before he suffered. Ashe partakes of the 
bread and wine, he bids them doit hereafter in. remembrance of 
his death, He allays their contentions and teaches them hum- 
ble loving service. But iQ that last supper how troubled he 
was in spirit as he testified and, said, " Verily, verily, I say. 
unto you, that one of you shall betray me." Etow mournful 
was it, that whilst he was laying down his life for the sheep, 
the effect would be that when he was smitteui they should 
be scattered. 

In those most elevating, and pathetic chapters in John, we 
re^d how he administered his consolationsi an4\ showed the 



blessingiB that should follow his removal, to those who little 
understood the trial that was coming on them. The absolute 
human loneliness of Christ is very affecting. Not even the 
apostle who leaned on his bosom could sympathize in what 
was about to happen. The soUtary martyr is not alone, as 
he thinks of those who have suffered in the same cause : and 
he looks to Jesus, even if he is not assured of the approval of 
his fellow disciples. The patriot in his dungeon knows that 
thousands are proud of his endurance. But Christ seems to 
have given up what his friends deemed most precious : yet 
he was not alone, the Father was with him. He turns from 
those who could not help him — who by leaning on his life 
only made his death more grievous — to Him with whom was 
life eternal. He Hfted up his eyes to heaven and said, Fa- 
ther, * * glorify Thy son, that Thy son also may glorify Thee." 
The beloved apostle has recorded this most sublime of 
prayers, in which Jesus shows the intensity of the love he 
bears to those whom the only true God had given him, and 
whom he desires should be one with God as he was. He is 
no longer in the world, he comes to the Father, and He 
saith, — ** Father, I will that they also, whom Thou hast 
given me, be with me where I am ; that they may behold 
my glory, which Thou hast given me : for Thou lovedst me 
before the foundation of the world." 

And now as once from the mount of transfiguration, 
where his whole appearance was changed, he descended to 
the faithless and unbelieving generation, and to contend with 
those powers of evil which came not forth but by prayer and 
fasting ; so now he goes from his converse with the Father, 
to the garden, where he knew that an apostle who had 
worked miracles in his name was about to betray him. Once 
more he is changed, and the fashion of his countenance is 
altered. Anguish and trouble of spirit had been displaced 
by his intense desire to comfort his followers, and build them 
up in faith, and by the raptures of heavenly communioii ; 
but they were to return when he was beset by the spirit of 
heaviness. Have you ever gone to mourn with a father who 
has lost his dearest child : his remaining little ones, his wife 
whom he has to sustain in her deep grief, are with him. 
You expected to see him dissolved in tears ; but no! his soul 
seems flooded with the river of life. He hath been caught up 
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into heaven with her. He reveals to you divine mysteries. 
His spirit ascends with his child's to God who gave her. He 
speaks in full assurance of faith — almost with that of sight 
— of the love of God towards her — how she is taken for her 
infinite gain, and heaven is thus nearer to them all. How 
willing is his spiiit. His words seem to denote a celestial 
elevation, rather than the bruised heart of the fond parent. 
But the flesh is weak. He leaves the room. He goes to 
where his little daughter lies in her cofl&n, he kisses her cold 
lips. Life had been with him, but now death. He pours 
forth the cries of anguish : — Would that 1 died for thee, 
my child, my child I He cries with the bitterer anguish, 
because just now he had repressed all his woe. He refuses 
to be comforted, because his child is not. He cries, " My 
God take this cup from me." But there it is ; it will not 
pass, and then at length the storm is over : there is "a 
clear shining after rain." Once more he can go and comfort 
his wife and little ones ; and it is not for you to know the bitter- 
ness which the heart^only knoweth. You have not seen the 
strong man bow himself, nor the keeper of the house 
trembling. He meekly says, " It is well. The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord." 

There are times, brethren, — and those when we are per- 
sonally nearest to Christ, — when we may seem to hear un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter. 
If I enter a room where one is pouring forth all his soul to 
God, or all his secret grief, I am awe-struck and subdued, 
and feel that I must not say what I have seen and heard. 
When I have heard Christ's prayer in the paschal chamber 
and seen his agony in the garden, it seems a sort of profana- 
tion to repeat his words — to describe his anguish. But then I 
remember that each of you has likewise been there ; that it 
was not for himself, nor for me alone, that he prayed and 
suffered ; but for all who believe on him ; and in that love 
towards each other, which he felt for us, we should speak of 
him who led us to the Father, while he gave himself to death. 

Let us go together to Gethsemane. After they had sung 
a hymn, they went forth to the Mount of Olives, and, on 
the way, he warned them that they would all fall away from 
him that night : and Peter's asseverations to the contrary 



called forth the renewed prediction of hiisi denial. Wbeii 
the J reached the garden, he saith unto the disciples, " Sit 
ye here, while I go and and pray yonder. Pray ye, that ye 
enter not into temptation.'* They were to pray that they 
were not to enter into temptation : his trials had already 
commenced. He took with him Peter and James and John, 
who had heen present at his transfiguration, when the hea- 
venly prophets spoke of his decease, and who had feared as 
they entered the cloud ; they now see him, as he began to 
be sorrowful, to be sore amazed, and to be very heavy. Theii 
saith Jesus unto them, ** My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death : tarry ye here, and watch with me." And 
he went forward a little, about a stone's cast, and kneeled 
down, and fell on his face on the ground, and prayed that 
if it were possible the hour might pass from him. And 
he said " Abba ! my Father, if it is possible — all things 
are possible unto Thee — Father ! if Thou art willing to take 
away this cup from me, — ^yet not what I will, but what fhou 
wilt.*'* What that cup contained only He who offered it, and 
he who drank it, can absolutely know ; yet since Christ had 
told two of those who then were near him — James and John — 
that they would indeed drink of his cup, and be ba{>tiBed 
with his baptism, we may with diffidence and reverence 
attempt to discern some constituents of its bitterness. The 
human soul, which was drawing near to death, may have 
been chilled by the shadows of the dark valley. The death 
of Christ would not constrain me by its love, did I not sup- 
pose that it was the greatest sacrifice which he could make. 
He would not have tasted death for every man, had he tasted 
none of its bitterness. And how should he bear it all ? If 
the prospect was so awful, what would be the reality ? And 
was it really necessary ? The tempter who spoke in the 
desert, and in Peter, may have tried him now. — What ! was it 
not written, **He shall give His angels charge over thee, to 
keep thee, and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest 
at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone ?" Must the 
Son of God, who abideth for ever, be crucified like a wicked 
slave — an object of ignominy and abhorrence ? He refused 
not to die, if he could save men; but should he die to destroy 
them ? Must it indeed be that his blood should rest, not in 
cleansing, but in cur6e, upon the chosen people? Must he, 
* This account is combined from the different Gospels. 
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the king of Israel, suflfer Israel to destroy itself in jaim'? 
Far, far distant seemed the blessing, but, oh ! how near the 
curse ! And might there not be salvation without ruin ? And 
must his chosen ones be his foes ? Must Judas. betray huii 
with a kiss, and then go and hang himself? Must Peifer 
curse and swear that he knew him not ? Must all lose their 
faith in him ? Could not a holy living Christ save more, 
than one who has been slain, and numbered among the 
transgressors ? 

Thus may his faith have been tried. God may have 
permitted all these perplexities to rise before him. They 
may have previously risen in the midnight stillniess of the 
mountain soHtude ; and in the lightness of day when he gazed 
on the doomed city, or when he was teaching in the temple : 
they were near him in his hour of triumph, and in commu- 
nion with those whom he loved : and now he has to struggle 
with them, and vanquish them for ever, when the sense of 
his loneHness was the most intense, when even the presence 
of his exhausted companions showed how distant they still 
were from him in spirit, when the hour of treason and the 
power of darkness were on their instant way. Thie Evange- 
lists could not record all that he said. Slumber had fallen 
on the eyes of his chosen ones. He cometh unto the disci- 
ples and findeth them sleeping, and saith unto Peter, " Simon ! 
sleepest thou ? Couldst thou not watch with me one hour ? 
Watch ye and pray, that ye enter not into temptation ; the 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak ! '* He went 
away again a second time, and prayed, saying, ** Oh ! my 
Father, if this cup cannot pass away from me, unless I 
drink it, Thy will be done." No more does he pray that it 
should not pass. The light is beaming upon him — thai 
light, which had revealed the Divine will before, is revealing 
it again. He has only to be assured that he knew his 
Father s will, and then to pray for strength to bear, and 
to fulfil it. 

These few words of prayer were all they heard : when he 
returned, he found them sleeping again, for their eyes were 
heavy, and they knew not what to answer him. They had 
the false peiace of ill-timed rest : he the divine peace which 
rises out of agony. Their faith seemed becalmed, but it 
v^as to be [Shipwrecked ; his seeihed t^mpest-to'st, but it wais 
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returning to its haven. And he left them, and went awaj 
again, and prayed, spying the same words: no others could 
show the rooted purpose of his soul — his heart was fixed, 
trusting in God. Luke does not refer to the repetitions of 
the prayer : but says, " And being in an agony, he prayed 
more earnestly ; and his sweat was as it were great drops 
of, blood falling down to the ground." His body sympa- 
thized with the struggles of his spirit. Sorrow benumbed 
his disciples in dull heavy slumber : the intensity of his sor- 
row brought on him the pangs of death : but the angels 
from Heaven, who rejoice over the sinner that repenteth, are 
nearest to him who calls sinners to repentance. When sin 
retired baffled in the desert, angels ministered to him : 
when the weakness of the flesh was coBtroUed by the Heaven- 
bom spirit, there appeared unto him an angel from Heaven 
strengthening him. 

And now that we have been with our Saviour in his 
sufferings, and have looked with loving reverence on him 
who renounced his own will in obedience to the highest 
wisdom, and thus taught us how we are to kiss the Father's 
chastening hand, I feel loath to enter into controversy; 
but reverence for Jesus and for truth seems to require it. 

" As we gaze upon this scene," says Mr. Mellor (p. 35), 
" with its sorrow and its tears, and its trembling, and its 
anguish, and its blood ; and as we hear such cries as never 
pierced the heavens before and as will never pierce them 
again, the inquiry arises to our lips, whence such unuttera- 
ble woe ?" " Its blood'' — where was it ? the evangelist says 
that in his agony " his sweat was as it were great drops of 
blood" — resembled drops of blood ; we must not mistake 
comparison for identity. What do the gospels tell us of 
** such cries as never pierced the heavens before, and as will 
never pierce them again Doubtless no one has been, or will 
be, able to pray with the same perfect fihal spirit ; but if he 
means that the anguish of Christ was unequalled in amount, 
I ask him for some evidence of it. Our Saviour's cries 
were not so loud or piercing as to keep his disciples from 
slumber : his sorrow seemed far more endurable — at least 
was far better endured, than that of Jeremiah, or Job, or 
the Psalmist : and his cup was not nearly so bitter as that 
of any sinner who dares not call on God to save, but curses 
Him and prays for death. 
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Mr. Mellor speaks of the triumph some have shown over 
torture, and continues (p. 36), "I ask not where is the 
martyr's jubilance, I ask where is the martyr's calmness ? 
Where is the martyr's dignity ? Where the martyr's resig- 
nation ? Unless there are elements in this sorrow special, 
and to us inconceivable, send us not to Gethsemane to learn 
how courageously innocence can contemplate death. Veil 
the scene, or we shall despise the weakness, and the pertur- 
bation, which can be felt by a soul which, because sinless, 
should have been as serene as the upper heavens. Even 
guilt herself, in the breast of the assassin, can look ^vith 
unmoved composure at the glittering block ; and can inno- 
cence be smitten with such frantic dismay?" Does Mr. 
Mellor mean to stale that Jesus was " smitten mth frantic 
dismay" ? Does he remember what frantic means — mad, 
outrageous"? If Jesus was frantic as man, bearing the 
woes, exposed to the trials we have described, would it not 
have been still more frantic for him thus to be disturbed if 
he was very God, God-man, the incarnate God the Son — 
equal with the Father ? Why should a reconciling God lose 
dignity and calmness ? Why should the assurance of the 
Omniscient prove weaker than the faith of the child? What 
trials were those which were too hard for Divinity to bear, 
without being driven to insanity ? A frantic God ! Heathen 
poets wiite of such; but such words do not become the 
ministere of Christ. 

I confess that theologians sometimes represent the Father 
as frantic. When they talk of His breaking His Son to 
pieces in His anger, and pouring all His vengeance and 
wrath upon him as if he was the greatest sinner the world 
had ever seen — nay, as if in him was the complication of all 
villany and crime that man had committed or would commit 
— that seems the part of a maniac, rather than of the wisest 
and best of Fathers. But this is not Mr. Gilbert's view : 
and, I suppose, not Mr. Mellor's. Mr. Gilbert expressly 
assures us, that the Father never looked on Jesus but as 
His beloved Son, and that it was merely in His judicial 
capacity that He inflicted suflfering on him. I wish to be 
informed what these suflferings are supposed to have been ; 
if such as we have already described, the anguish arising 
from the weakness of the flesh — the fear of the coming 
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future, tess f6r himself than for his friends and his c6Utitiy 
— then any '* ifrantic dismay" would be less excusable in m 
incarnate God than in the man Christ Jesus ; but if the 
suffering .was in an infinite nature which gave him capacity 
oT infinite pain, was it caused by beings below hinl, or the 
Being above him, or equal to him ? If by those below him, 
how was it that he who since the creation of man had been 
enduring man's wickedness, should now be struck by it with 
" frantic dismay" ? If by the Father, it were a niarvellous 
delusion for omniscient beings to entertain, if Goid regarded 
Christ as guilty, whilst He knew him to be innocent : and 
Christ thought God to be angry, whilst he knew that He 
always loved him. But if Jesus wis conscious that the Father 
loved him, in what did this inconceivable anguish consist ? 
—since the Father and the moral Governor of the Universe 
are one and the same Being, how could the Son feel the 
anger of the Governor, whilst he was assured of the love of 
the Father? 

Mr. Mellor has created a difficulty, which is far harder to 
solve on his theory than on ours — a difficulty which happily 
does not exist. No " frantic dismay" was perceptible in 
Jesus. He would have been frantic, if he had treated God 
as creeds represent God as treating him, — ^if he had regarded 
One whom he had so devotedly loved and implicitly trusted, 
as hostile to him, merely because the clouds were hiding 
Him, — ^if he had broken out against Him in rage and 
anger,— or even if he had refused to submit to Hte will ! 
But where is there the slightest indication of frantic dismay? 
Do those who are maddened by terror do the very thing 
which the calmest wisdom approves ? What better could he 
do than seek the Father in prayer, what wiser words could 
he have uttered in prayer ? Like a dutiful child who asks 
the father for what he desires, but leaves it entirely it his 
disposal ; he says, " Father, all things are possible to Thee, 
take away this cup from me," — ^but immediately he adds : — 
" Yet not what I will, but what Thou wilt." Can we con- 
ceive more real resignation ? Those are not resigned who 
follow their own will : those who will to suffer, are not 
resigned when they are permitted to suffer. Those Christians 
who absolutely provoked the heathens to martyr them, 
because they Ibnged for the crown of gVoiy, were not l^si^ed 
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— ^thjey wbre seeiing their own will. Biit the will 6f Je^iUs 
in that hour was to live : and as he had resigned his will 
all through life, not seeking his glory nor his own will, but 
the will of Him that sent him, so now he seeks not his own 
will ; but, " Father, if Thou art willing to take this cup 
from me — nevertheless not my will but Thine be done." But 
** where," asks Mr. Mellor, " is the martyr *s dignity ?*' 
Where, I ask, is th^re any deficiency of it ? Is it undignified 
to feel what God intended us to feel — to show our gratitude 
for His blessings, by regret at parting with them-^o kneel 
down and fall upon the face in agonized prayer to God ? 
Are we to veil the scene, lest we should despise his weakness 
and perturbation, since "even guilt heri^elf, in the breast of 
the assassin, can look with unmoved cotaposure at the glit- 
tering block ?" Does it not occur to Mr. Mellor, that what 
ffuiU can do is not necessarily the noblest or the best ? — that 
what is the pride of the murderer may not be for the ^lory 
of the Saviour ? • No ! we refuse our highest admiration to 
that stupid insensibility to shame or to danger, and to that 
defiant pride, which we may see in the brutes, and in those 
who most resemble them — in barbarous savages, and the 
refuse of our gaols. Jesus was troubled : there was coilflict 
between the spirit and the flesh. Those seem strong, whose 
spirits serve their flesh — ^who support their earthly pains by 
earthly ferocity and haughtiness ; but it is a strength which 
God will break to pieces before they are fitted to enter His 
kingdom. 

** But what," Mr. Mellor asks (p. 36), «* shall we say of 
the prayer that Jesus offered, — * Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me.' What cup ? If it be mierely 
the cup of death, divested of all atoning intent and efficiacy, 
then the questions already asked recur with intenser force, 
and the impression is irresistible that the scene is one of 
most unseemly and humiliating weaknete." Now, Consi- 
dering what caiised Jesus on other occasions to groan within 
himself, to weep, and to be troubled in spirit, it is not pro- 
bable that mere bodily fear produced his agony. But even 
if it were, where is the " most unseemly and humiliating ' 
weakness ?" I am not ashamed to say that when I, pr those 
whom I love, feel exceeding sorrowful even unto death, I 
desire nothing hi^er for Ourselves, than that we should be 
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partakers of Christ*s sufferings, and bear then in his spirit, 
and cast ourselves on the ground before our Heavenly 
Father, and pray using the same words, and if we have the 
same answer to our prayer, blessed are we. What ! are we 
to say that " Infinite wisdom, and a love as infinite, con- 
fessed themselves baffled in the attempt to spare the * beloved 
Son' the anguish from which he shrunk, and at the same 
time to deliver a rebel world." (p. 37.) What does infinite 
mean? Did infinite wisdom and love confess themselves 
baffled in some vain attempt, when that which was designed 
from the beginning was being fulfilled in the way most 
wisely adapted to display the greatest love ? 

I am ashamed neither of the cross nor of the agony of 
Jesus. I take my ideal of perfection from him, not from 
those whom the world deems illustrious and heroic. The 
world receives those who come in their own name, glory in 
their own strength, assert their own superiority, are trium- 
phant whilst others are suffering. Jesus was meek and 
lowly, and was among us as one who served, and affected no 
stoical indifference to pain — least of all to the pains of 
others, and seemed even as a woman in his tenderness and 
affections : and it is because we know that he felt pain, and 
wag tried in all points like as we are, and w£is touched vrith 
a feeling of our infirmities, that he teaches us how to suffer 
and to pray. If Christ was not universally calm, / do not 
wish to be ; if he was not jubilant in the prospect of death, 
what right have I to be ? Does not God mean that death 
should exercise us with its sorrows ? When I hear of those 
who are so jubilant at their departure, methinks it is enough 
for the disciple to be as his master. What ! do you feel 
secure of entering the joy of your Lord : can you be more 
secure of heaven than the Saviour himself? Have you none 
to care for but yourself? Have you no love for those who will 
feel your loss ? Or shall you be no loss ? If earth will not 
miss you, heaven will not gain you. No! if you would 
enter Christ's joy, you must pass through his grief. If 
you would be loved in heaven, you heart must be united 
•in affection to those whom you can serve on earth. If 
you are to draw them with you, cling with love to them 
till the end, even as Jesus did. Far be it from me 
to contemn the joys of confiding faith, and the presages of 
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yictory, and the foretastes of heaven. But there are other 
elements in the Christian life. Jesus who, as he prayed for 
his apostles in the paschal chamber, revealed his glory ; as 
he prayed for himself, among his sleeping disciples in the 
garden of treason, felt the anguish of natural sorrows. 

We must, however, when we compare Jesus with his 
disciples, remember that though in one sense we know him 
loss, in others we know him better than we know them. We 
see the martyr's jubilance ; but may have not been admitted 
to his agonies. We intermeddle with his joy ; but know not 
his heart 8 bitterness. We behold him in the morning's bright- 
ness ; we have not been with him in the midnight gloom. 
We admire the fragrance and brilliance of the flowers ; but 
were not by when the rain, which was watering his roots, 
was threatening to beat him to the ground. 

The writer to the Hebrews saw nothing ignoble, much 
that was becoming and consolatory in the fact, that Jesus 
bowed beneath the chastening hand, and was seen to 
suffer. " For it became Him, for whom are all. things, and 
by whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, 
to make the captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings; for both he that sanctifieth and they who are 
sanctified are all of one ; for which cause he is not ashamed 
to call them brethren." (ii., 10, 11.) If Christ and his 
brethren are one, if it is as their captain that he suffers, 
we may infer that his sufferings are not of a nature utterly 
distinct from our own. Again we read of this great high 
priest who was ** tempted like as we are, yet without sin," 
**who in the days of his flesh, when he had offered up 
prayers and supphcations with strong crying and tears, unto 
Him that was able to save him from death, and was heard 
in that he feared ; though he were a Son, yet learned he 
obedience by the things which he suffered ; and being made 
perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation unto all 
them that obey him. (v. 7 — 9) These sufferings, which 
some regard as proofs of divine punishment. Scripture 
describes as the instructions of a Father, leading him on 
to perfection. He was heard in that he feared : the fears 
in the garden past away, as soon as he felt assured that God 
had heard and answered him. 

Nothing strikes me more than the holy dignity of Jesus, 
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His strong crying and tears heoi, not. been t^^ iiwaj^epr. ^ 
compassion of his friends, much less to movi»^ efiuspu^ 
to pity. In that garden he is still the Lord. We feel his 
vast superiority to these slumbering Apostles^ It is not 
as a suppliant for their commiseration that he rou^es^ them 
from their slumbers to meet the trials of the hour, apd says 
Rise, let us go : behold he that deliv^reth me up is at 
hand." With what calm dignity does he receive Ji:^4a(B« wbo 
profaned him with that treacherous ki^s : witb.wjbiat mtgjesly 
does he, knowing all thing^ that were cpma^g uppn him* go 
forth to meet the officers^ and say, " I aai hi9 so th^ 
awe-struck they went backward and feU on th^ gvQu;ad^ How 
free was he from all sel&sh fear, when he told: his di^ples^ 
who would have fought for him, to suffer thujs far, apdl heated 
the man whom Peter had smitten,rT— •* Put up; agidn; thjr 
sword into its place, for all they that take the sword shaU 
perish with the sword. Thinkest thou that I camiQt now 
pray to my Father, and He shall presently giye^ me n^prQ 
than twelve legions of angels? But how, then, shall th^ 
Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be ?" " The cup 
which my Father hath given me, shall, I not drink it?" How 
absolutely void of anything like tremour or alarm-rr-or, on 
the other hand, vaunting defiance — is his whole demeimour 
before the, Priests, the Sanhedrim, and King. Herod. I cai| 
not conceive of a more impressive manifestation of his ex- 
alted nature. But there was no stoical indifference ; for he 
has a look of solemn remembrance and holy loving pity for 
Peter, who had been cursing and swearing hiS' denial^, in- 
stead of standing by his Lord; and Peter went out, and 
wept bitterly, whUe Jesus calmly endured whatever was laid 
upon him. He "suffered for us, leaving us an example that 
ye should follow his steps ; who did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth : who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again : when he suffered, he threatened not : but committed, 
himself to Him that judgeth righteously," How impressed 
is Pilate with his superiority, while he answers nothing to 
the railings of his foes, and calmly pronounces his jvidgpaent 
on the blustering coward who pretended to govern, whUe he 
was following the desires of those, who, frppa their greater; 
knowledge, had the greater sin. Christ waf scoui;ged ^4 
l^aff^tte^. a^4 mqckedian^ spat upon; but w^,t|€|5f>W. 
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planted thorns, but which his Father crowned with th^ 
seren^ majesty of holiness; no imprecation^ start from 
those Jips, which are sealed by a Divine patience. As he is 
le^ to the cross, we learn one of the secrets of his agony, 
when he turned to the women who were bewailing and smit- 
ing th^ir breasts, and said, " Daughters of Jerusalem,! 
weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren." As he hangs betv\reen the robbers, on that cross to 
which his, hapids and his feet were nailed, he shows no 
eagerness to escape froi^; suffering. He refuses the stupi- 
fying potion. He knows that the Father heard him always ; 
but he a^Vsi not to be relieved by speedy death. Before, we 
mi^t have seen hi^i mpved with indigi:^ation, bein^ grieved 
at t|ie hardness of men*s he£^rts but now that their hearts 
were hard as stoniB, and their mahce had reached its climax, 
his grief is not that of anger, but of pity. He asked no 
compassion, for himself : but he prays, •* FatjUer, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." Whilst all his suf- 
ferings awaken our human sympathies, the perfection of 
humanity is taught by the suflferer. How gracious is his 
promise — ever had he given hope to the returning penitent 
— to the malefactor who confessed the justice of his sentence, 
and, with marvellous faith besought Christ to remember him 
when he entered into his kingdom. How tender his 
thought for his mother and his beloved disciple: neither 
his bodily torture nor his divine destiny could make him 
forget her who had watched over his cradle, or him who 
had leaned upon his bosom. Yes! he was saving others to 
the last — entreating pardon for the ignorant, announcing it 
to the repentant, and pouring his sacred love on the hearts 
whose human love was wounded. " He saved others," 
even his raiUng enemies exclaimed, ** himself he cannot 
save." In their sense he never could : the sacrifice of self 
had been and was the condition of his redeeming power. 

In his superiority to the malice of his foes and the wailings. 
of his friends, we might have suspected that his agony had 
passed, and that . he was exempted from the most excruci- 
ating torment of the cross. But we have evidence that he 
di^d before the malefactors, not by any gentle ebbing away of 
life, but.tbrqugh that»torti|te whlQh bis sensitive framei, woni) 
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with watching and anxiety, must have felt so keenly. Those 
who saw his torn and pallid brow, his lacerated limbs, and 
all the evidences of intense physical suffering, could not doubt 
his pain : and he himself gave utterance to it. He had not 
drunk of the drugged cup ; nor had he drunk of that worldly 
spirit in which agony is concealed by the intoxication of pride 
and boastful defiance. We hear his cry, •* I thirst," and 
those heart-rending words — " My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me." We are told that he was then in " dark- 
ness caused by the momentary total eclipse of the face of his 
Father." (M. p. 38.) There were indeed clouds and dark- 
ness ; but no ecUpse. Had he come down from the cross 
for the rulers to believe on him : had he obtained the king- 
doms of the world by the abuse of the powers entrusted to 
him : then, when the light from heaven flashed across his 
conscience, he might have exclaimed — O God, O God, why 
have I forsaken Thee? he would have gained the whole world; 
but, at the moment when others were prostrating themselves 
before him as " the great power of God," he would have felt 
that he was lost — abandoned. But now, whilst others thought 
him the emissary of Beelzebub — a sinner whom God would 
not hear — he calls in devout trust, " My God, my God !" It 
is not the ebullition of hopeless grief, but the transport of a 
sacred sorrow. Had he only said — Oh ! why has God forsaken 
me ? we might have seen in the words a confession of the 
weakness of the flesh, and the strength of the pain : and have 
looked on him less with reverence than with tender sympathy: 
— for have not our hearts been pierced, when, through bodily 
suffering, some have felt themselves deserted, whilst we who 
stood by were assured that God was dealing with them as with 
sons? Had he said, O God, why art Thou breaking me in 
pieces in Thy anger, and crushing me in Thy sore displea- 
sure ? we might have supposed that the paroxysms of intense 
torture robbed his will of its power of control — that for a mo- 
ment he looked on himself as others saw him — that there was 
an echo to the revilings and taunts of his foes. But these 
are not the words he used. 

He who feels — I am God's, and God is mine, knows that if 
for a small moment he seems forsaken, yet with great mercy 
will he be gathered : and as he cries My God my God, he 
trusts that God is near those who fear Him, is close to those 
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taisod up Jesus, and liath highly exalted lunr/it is pTidn 16 
us that He had not forsaken him. But this sad cry wai? not 
the end. When Jesus had received the vinegar he said, 
'*It is finished:'' the pain, the doubt, the c6nflict, which 
accompanied the fulfilment of the divine wiU vv^^as over, now: 
but ere he expired, he cried with a loud voice, *^ Father 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit,'^ Once more the 
beloved Son uses the language of the Psalmist : (xxxi. 6) Into 
thine hand I commit my spirit"; but that word Father makes 
it all his own. What was the influence of this bcene on 
those who beheld it ? The Pharisees, who had thought him 
a sinner, now deemed him accursed as he hung on me tree. 
Those who had trusted that it had been he which should 
haVe restored the kingdom to Israel, were overwhelmed in 
sorrow if not despair. But there was one present who had 
probably no preconceived opinion as to Jesus : — *• When the 
centurion, who stood over against him, saw that he so cried 
out, and expired, he said, Truly this man was the Son of 
God." So — bretiiren — so say we. Whilst it may suit Some 
theologians to disparage the fortitude and dignity and con- 
fiding trust in which he met his death, even unbelievers 
have confessed his sublimity in suffering. 

After saying (p. 87) " Did Christ die a martyr? The Uni- 
tarian makes no hesitation in giving an affirmative reply," 
Mr. Mellor attempts to show " that the death of Christ as a 
martyrdom is one of the least satisfactory in the annals of 
the world:" — that there is a "fearful disparity between his 
final scenes and those of hundreds in the records of martyr- 
ology." 

Mr. Mellor*s standard seems different from mine. My 
standard is Christ. As a disciple of Christ, desired by him 
to take up the cross and follow him, assured that he set us 
an example that we should follow in his steps, I can recog- 
nise no higher moral or spiritual excellence in his disciples. 
Did I suppose there was a " fearful disparity" between him 
and others, I could not for a moment doubt that the inferiority 
was on their side. If they displayed the spirit of Christ, it 
was not in such fulness and purity as in Christ himself: if 
what is admired in them was not the spirit of Christ, in that 
respect they were none of his, nor are their admirers. 

One who had ho light from the 'gospel, and was to i^pi^ 
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sent his ideal of a hero meeting death, could not have 
invented those scenes which the evangelist described. He 
might have delineated the fortitude of a philosopher averring 
that pain was no evil, the ** unmoved composure'* of an 
" assassin," the exulting defiance of a savage, or the fanatic 
joy of a heathen or Mahommedan immolating himself in 
unquestioning obedience to his spiritual leaders. He 
never could have depicted that blending of tenderness and 
greatness of soul ; of perception of evil, yet superiority to it ; 
of humility and majesty : of inward conflict and repose in 
God, which is seen in the Gospels. But after reading the life of 
Christ, and learning what were the virtues and graces of 
spirit especially christian, I say unhesitatingly of his agony 
and death — Thus it behoved the Christ to suffer, and to 
enter into his glory." There are no portions of the Bible 
which quicken me with more tender reverence : none which 
can so build me up in my most holy faith. The disparaging 
way in which that " good confession" has been spoken of, is 
to me astonishing and grievous. 

Jesus " feared," but he was not "dismayed :" his anguish 
was intense, but it was not most crushing;" far from being 
*• frantic," he displayed the presence of a divine mind— his 
Father had only to convince him what was to be done and 
he fulfilled it ; and as to the assertion that so far from his 
martyrdom " being an encouragement to virtue, it is just the 
reverse, for it proves that the deepest anguish is reserved for 
the most innocent man" (M. p. 89) : we deny, in the first place, 
that there is any evidence that his anguish was the deepest. 
That he suflPered for us, we gratefully own ; and I believe 
that the more our nature is exalted, the greater is its capa- 
bility for sorrow as well as joy. He grieved for the misery 
and wickedness of those who were not even his friends, with 
a depth of compassion which we may have rarely felt for 
those related to us : the doubts which troubled him related 
to a work of supreme importance. But shall we dread the 
sorrow which springs from our purest affections, as we do the 
stings of sin and the deadness of selfishness ? As I before 
said, no christian could hesitate for a moment which he would 
rather taste — the cup of Christ, or the cup of the abandoned 
sinner. Even when we compare our Saviour with others 
who have served God, we do not find that his words indicate 



4uoli woe as the saints of oM encftfreid, When they tittered their 
conpglaints before Go4. The.cfe^pair wHibh Ipijgj* f6y detrtlr 
ii5 rhpre terrible than the jprayer to take awttj^ tile ctlp : otte 
iS; faithless, the other is flhal. Job.desir^d *B£fth aild'straiig- 
^i^g ralhef tHan life : and Jeremiah plied, M3irti^ed bfe the^dky 
Wh^rein I >m bom. * * Whereftrtre capcie I forth out of the 
woinb to see labour and sorrow, and thtft dt^ys shocrld^ becon- 
8liinedwilhBhame."(xr 14— 18,xV. 15^1^,20.) Ifwteeatimtttft 
the etilof sorrow by its inflirettce. on the mittd, wie find tfeAl 
the dfeepest anguish" of tjiose who- w^re hbt liecoDcil^: to the 
i'attier's will; made thetn vindictive atid fiencein thei^imp*^ 
catibns 02^ their. enemies; but Jefsushsd ilmt^loire whlt^h ofasVs 
oiit tof ment. &e prg^yed for those who weiiB wiDttgii^ hiin. 
fiut 1)3 the anguishuftthat we must look at? flave wb ttotbe^n 
tolclhow that holy sorrow made him holier, how= his huiAi|k- 
tion Ifed to his exaltation; how for the joy that was-set'b^re 
him* he endured the cross and despised the shame ? Are 
not those who would hare tteasure in heaven to be tdlMng to 
take up their cross and follow him? Is thttre no tlni^ in 
the wotds — " Blessed are they that ttioum, for Ihey ^ali<be 
oomfoited !" 

Those who speak as if earthly tjomfort was the ]t*oof of 
divine love, or the incentive to fifial obedience, seem to me 
to speiak as heathens or Jiews, rather tfean as <^brist4an8. 
" Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; adversity 
is the blessing -of the New, which carrieth the greater bene- 
diction, and ifce clearer revelation of God's fttvour." (Baoon's 
Essays, v.) 

We are reproached for r^gttrding Ghtist as a martyr. Ilf 
martyr means one **wl^o %y his dbath bears witness tb 
the truth," we must aoknowiedge him as amaaptyr, and ao 
must all A\%o regard him* as displaying l^ruth in death. Of 
cburse if ai!iy suppose that he- was acting an- aesuwied part, 
they cannot rej^ird' him as a martyr — bearing Wiibttess to 
the tlfttth. The 'Greek woi^is foil martyr---m«»'«i«r, or martus 
mean simply a imtnms, have no original i^foreace to 
detfth. They are of fk^qtient ocourrwBce in scripttire. Our 
Saviour says of Mmself, *^ To this end was i bo^n^ «Adi for 
this cause came 1 ififto the world, that I shoold beitr iwitDess 
(be^ a martyr) unto the truth," If Jfesus came for the wcry 
^yil^i^f^ ^ b^iifil^ iBL ttmsty in mt& ii^eed> «ftvacge' if 



diitiMlthfttrfae Wft8 <me. Sl^g^ of all, fbp any to rafuse 
Hh^ im^ manyt^m to that death whioh they d«em the 
obief ottuse of his coming* ifiut it is one thing to gay that' 
Cfhrist's deia^ was- a nrnrtyrdotn^another to say that it was 
awhf a iiiaf tyrdom, We do not sayso : it was an attestation 
to ttlithi pye^riousfy taught, and' it was itself to reveal truth' 
unkno^^ni befo*e. But tbouigh unquestionably Christ was^a^ 
martyr, in th^ strictest sense of the word, and is "the'lkit^*' 
ftil aaid tme witness (martyr)," it is not the name we 
uGR3aliy> ^pp\y to him. The sun is a star ; but those planets 
whidhibom>w their radiance^ from him are also stars. AH 
Chrtstian martyrs are but witnesses to Jesus^— tbey are but 
planets^ owih^ the influence, refl^eting the; rays of the sun of i 
rightedusnees; yet while the lig^t sHone w ^m^ th^ ha'^e 
not always shed it on us. We read of the cloud of witnesses 
or martyri; sometimes it is a cloud of glory; but it is a 
cloiidi winch has ^ the sun, wherever a corrupt church, has^ 
rendered) tiiem the honours diio to the Most Highi Some mar« 
tyrs' hayid been, witnesses to ernbr. He who was called in the 
prayer-book: Grfifdfs blessed martyr," King Ohariiesi in whoas 
honour; for' near two centuries, there was afbrm of pray«r 
widi -fiEMting, was the pecfidious oppressor of the people. 
£seai< where martyrs hai^ died for a truth, it has been rather 
foe a doctrine or a principle, than the whole %Tuth, such as 
it was in Jiesus. Theirs mactyrdom has been, exceptional-^ 
^e martyadom of a. year; a montii, a day, which did not 
hamioiiiBe with their usual life. The soldier who ^ives & 
e^er fociais king or his country^ and dies^like a heco, maj 
in. time past have broken the laws of his country-^haMe inr 
jured . it mere t^rt the ifioes he attacks Som e who have died 
for freedom' have all their liwes been in bond age --the sliaves 
ofiTice. Seme who have died as saints, have lived as sinners. 
Their lives hare . been thought to be sanctified by their death, 
but their death is; not aaaictifiad by their lives. The maityr 
who so jubilantly suffers, may .not have taken up his 
cross daily; and may have served Christ far less fiaith&illy 
than those who haisie never had that glorious name. For 
these, and other leasons I little care to. call Jesus: a saint 
or a martyr, though there was no one who so sanctified 
lidmse^, or bsre such witness to tinsth. 
. ; ^d^vBtm,; ere I . oonolude^ 3bt m\ exptess; &b hope^ thit 
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the liorrid notions of God*s wrathful ftiry aie piUidtig awaj, 
and that the love and approval of his Father, the only true 
God, are more clearly seen in the sufferings of Christ. I 
am grateful that we have been thus taught : we do not look 
on him as a victim we do not clothe our churches with 
black, nor hush the cheerful anthem on the anniversary of 
his death. We would show forth his death, as he desires 
his apostles to do, when partaking of the hsdlowed gifts of 
God*s bounty. It is a Communion ; it is also a Eucharist, a 
thanksgiving. If we shed tears when we think of his suf- 
ferings, they are not bitter tears— i-save that we weep that in 
our sufferings we partake so little of his. Oh ! how often, 
in our weariness and dejection, have we found through his 
anguish a peace which the world can neither give nor take 
away. 

, Brethren, we njust die — ^must die once : yea, the apostle 
says, ** I die daily." Our souls maybe exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death, many times before death comes to termi- 
nate our sorrows. Like Paul, we may be pressed out of 
measure, beyond strength : we may have the sentence of 
death in ourselves. To whom shall we turn for our exam- 
ple ? Shall we take one of the blessed army of martyrs — 
shall we strive to imitate his jubilance and calmness and 
fortitude, and put a veil betwixt our hearts and Jesus, deem- 
ing him crushed by supernatural horrors, and driven into 
frantic dismay ? No ! No ! his suflferings — his death — are 
not instead of yours, they are to be yours. It is only in so 
far as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, that our conso- 
lation aboundeth by Christ. (2 Cor. i., 5.) It is when we 
bear about in our body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that 
the life also of Jesus is made manifest in us. (2 Cor. iv. 10.) 

The constraining love of Christ may lead you to hard 
duties and to forsake what once was dearest ; nature will not 
loose its hold without a struggle, and the doubt will rise 
whether God requires the. sacrifice. Pray as Christ prayed. 
Dread not the agony — ^he bore it : and then, when thou hast 
made known thy earnest desire, but most earnestly of all 
hast said, — Father, Thy will be done, believe that he whose 
strength is made perfect in weakness will support thee, and 
the power of Christ shall rest upon thee. And when the 
horrors of death encompass thee ; or those in whose lives 
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tiline owii sterns honUi up, dre rent asunder from tbee : and 
thou criest, "My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?" 
Thou shalt not despair, if in titne past thou hast loved Him 
as thy God. The deadly thitst shall be quenched at last : 
the water of life shall be given thee, that thou thirst Ho 
more. He giveth thee to drink who Said, I ascend unto 
my Father and your Father, to my God arid your God." 
Like him thou mayest say, "Father, into Thy hdnds 1 
commend my spirit." 

Amen. 
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LECTURE FIFTH. 



SALVATION BY CHRIST'S LIFE. 

(PBBACHED on EASTEB SUNDAY.) 

It is no unusual opinion, that our Saviour was to ac- 
complish more by His death than by His life." (Mr. 
Mellor, p. 34.) But let us hear what saith the apostle 
Paul :— 

•Romans v., 10. — For if, when we were bnemies, wb 
were reconciled to god by the death op hl8 son, 
much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by 

HIS LIFE. 

Romans viii, 34.**Chri8T that died, yea rather, that 
IS risen again. 

1 Corinthians xv., 17. — And if Christ be not raised, 
YOUR faith is vain ; YE are yet in your sins. 

On this anniversary of the Resurrection I shall speak on 
Salvation through the risen Christ, leaving it till next Sun- 
day to consider the Reconciliation effected by that Death 
which preceded it. The natural order of the subjects may 
thus seem reversed; and yet, until Christ had been raised, no 
one was reconciled to his death, or reconciled to God by it. 
Even his apostles, who ought to have regarded it as the 
fulfilment of his prophecies, lost that faith in him which it 
should have confirmed. Their trust that it was he which 
should have redeemed Israel was gone : they were fools and 
slow of heart to believe : the light of love was clouded with 
despair. The first tidings of the resurrection, which Jesus 
I 
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had foretold, seemed as idle tales. But when they were as* 
sured of his life, when they knew that he had risen to die 
no more and had ascended into heaven, the great fact of the 
resurrection seemed all-important — ^the justification of their 
preaching, the comer stone of theii faith. 

When thej chose an apostle in the place of Judas, it was 
as a witness with them of the resurrection. When they 
were filled with the holy spirit, it was not the atoning merits 
of Chnst's death that Peter preached, but the resurrection : 
— "This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all are 
witnesses." On earth, Jesus had been ** a man approved of 
God among you by miracles and wonders and signs, which 
God did by him in the midst of you and now, ** being by 
the right hand of God exalted, and having received of the 
Father the promiise of the Holy Spirit, he hath shed forth 
this, which ye now see and hear." When, after the 
healing of the lame man in the temple, Peter addressed the 
multitude whom the miracle gathered round him and John, 
they were put in prison, because the priests were grieved that 
they *• preached through Jesus the resurrection from the 
dead." And when they were called before the rulers, Peter, 
who had denied Christ, when about to die, with oaths and 
curses, now addresses the chief council of his nation with 
marvellous boldness : — " Be it known unto you all, and to 
all the people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom Goi raised from the dead, 
even by him, doth this man stand here before you whole." 
The same spirit which inspired Peter animated the rest, 
" and with great power gave the apostles witness of the, 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and great grace was upon 
them all." Thus they preached to the Jews: and when Peter 
proclaimed the gospel to the Gentiles, it was on the resur- 
rection of Jesus that he dwelt, as the great proof that he was 
ordained by God. In Paul's first recorded discourse, we 
find him appeaUng to the resurrection : when he preached 
in philosophic Athens, it was on "Jesus a.ndihe resurrection," 
When he pleaded before the rulers of the people, it was on 
the same theme — ** Touching the resurrection of the dead, 
I am called in question by you this day." 

Of all the apostles Paul is most earnest in his preaching, 
of Chris tcruoified; but. it is^ Christ that die^, .yea rather, that 



is risen tt^ai?i." Thisi '^dth he to the Rdn^Ans, " is the word 
of faith which we preach :— That if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved." 
Indeed it was to the risen Christ that Paul was himself a 
convert : whilst he thought of him only as the crucified, he 
had persecuted his disciples ; but when he heard his living 
voice, he obeyed it. Hedaithto the Corinthians, ** if Christ 
be not risen, then is our preaching tain, and your faith is 
also vain." If the death of Christ were the fundamental 
all-important doctrine of Scripture, how could it be said that 
Paul's preaching was vain, if he had preached Christ only 
as crucified : or that their faith was vain, if they had only 
believed in Christ's death ? 

Had Jesus died merely as an infinite sacrifice — to appease 
the wrath of God, there was no necessity for his rising again. 
Sacrifices never were raised again: they were consiimed 
on the altar, or in part by the priests and offerers, and were 
seen no more. The scape goat, upon whose head the sins 
of the people were laid, did not come back into the camp to be 
the object of venerating love. Moreover if Christ died as an 
infinite sacrifice, it is plain that his resurrection would (if I 
may so say) detract from its infinitude. Compared with 
eternity, what was that death which lasted but a few hours 
longer than the sleep which it so much resembles ? Can that 
be said to be an infinite loss of happiness, which terminates 
a life of sorrow, and is quickly succeeded by one of joy ? The 
death of one, who knew that he should be highly exalted for 
his obedience, was beyond measure a less sacrifice, than if 
he had died entirely — if he had ceased to exist — if he had 
utterly perished. Had Christ then died to work a change in 
God — to appease His wrath against the world, his resurrec- 
tion would have been unnecessary : or if the Father who had 
broken him in pieces in His anger had raised him again 
when His vengeance was satiated, and His love was renewed, 
there was no occasion to show him to man. The supposition 
that it is necessary for Christ to be living in order that he 
should continually point out his wounds to God, and remind 
Him of what hfe -has done for us, will not wfeigh with those 
who believe in the divine faithfulness. 

Since flittny of our «« '(!^hodox" ^^kndH now believe that it 
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was in man that the change was to be wrought, they may say 
that it was necessary that Jesus should be raised to assure 
them that his sacrilGice had been accepted ; but on this theory 
of atonement the necessity does not appear so strong as to 
justify the Apostle's statement — " If Christ be not raised, 
your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins." For if Jesus had 
preached the atoning efficacy of his blood as distinctly and 
decisiyely as tbey suppose, the apostles would have known 
that their sins were remitted as soon as he had died, and 
they would not have regarded their faith as vain, though it 
might have been hard to win others to it. Sacrifices were 
not restored to life, and therefore, if Christ was a sacritice, 
his restoration to life was not necessary to convince them of 
its acceptance. They would read in the Old Testament that 
a miraculous approval of sacrifices was displayed in a man- 
ner altogether the reverse. After Aaron had made his first 
atonement for himself and the people, there came a fire firom 
before Jehovah, and consumed the burnt offering on the 
altar, (Lev. ix. 24) ; so when Solomon consecrated his temple, 
(II Chron. vii. 1 ); and when Elijah recalled the people to 
their God, (I Kings xviii, 38). 

If it were a chief object of Christ's death to teach us ab- 
horrence of sin by the agony which it caused him, we should 
have been more terror-stricken — more clouded with that awful 
gloom which some esteem the indication of sanctity — if we 
had not been assured of his resurrection. Or, if we are to 
rest our hopes of what is strangely called an " equitable sal- 
vation" on the conviction that Christ endured for us the curse 
of God's violated law, he might, instead of being slain by the 
Jews and raised by the Father, have died by the visitation of 
God — by some supernatural stroke which should denote that 
it was not the wickedness of man, but God's mysterious 
justice that was punishing him : and instead of knowing that 
it was only for a few hours that he endured agony ''for the 
joy that was set before him" each successive generation of 
sinners might have banished their fears by tiie assurance 
that a victim was remaining under the power of death, as a 
vicarious substitute for the penalty of their daily sins : — for 
do not even those who regard themselves as the salt of the 
earth daily confess their sins ? 

We cannot believe in Christ's resurrection, unless we also 
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believe that he died ; but it does not seem that the merit of 
his sufiferings depends on his having been raised. The strong 
expressions contained in our texts prove therefore the para- 
mount importance of Christ's life. He came less to be a dead 
sacrifice than a living Saviour ; ** God, having raised up his 
son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning away every one 
of you from his iniquities," (Acts iii 26, v 31). 

The usage of the primitive church confirms the preaching 
of the apostles : they did not choose as the Lord'i day the 
day of his death, but that of his resurrection. It is not a day 
to afflict the soul, but a holy festival ; and although the curse 
of that Jewish law, which Jesus repealed, has sometimes 
clouded it with superstitious gloom, and the unfruitful works 
of darkness from which he came to redeem us have too often 
blackened it ; yet, on the whole, the Lord's day is the great 
testimony of christians to the Ufe-giving influences — the 
blessed hope— of the gospel of the risen saviour. 

Before we consider some reasons why the resurrection of 
Christ should be the essential article of apostolic faith, let us 
note that St. Paul believed on him who rose again as ** the 
man Christ Jesus." The Roman Catholics, and those who 
follow them, say that God incarnate died, — God the Son, 
the second person of the Trinity. If so, it was a God who 
was raised from the dead ; but the apostle's argument is 
this : — Some of the Corinthians said that there was no re- 
surrection of the dead. They did not deny that of Christ 
—they would probably have never become Christians, had 
they not behoved that he was raised ; but they may have 
thought that he was soon to return to earth, to reign there, 
and that only those would share his glory who should be 
alive at his coming. ** But," saith Paul, " if there be no 
resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen." Yet if 
Christ were God, the denial of the resurrection of man would 
not be to deny his. The 2nd article of the English Church 
declares that it was very Qody as well as very man, who truly 
sufiered, was crucified, dead and buried ; but many " orthodox" 
Dissenters, and man}^ of those who remain within the 
Church from whose doctrines they dissent, will tell us, that 
it was only the human nature with which God the Son 
was united, that died, and was revived. Yet if the apostle 
bad meant that a God the Son (of whom Scripture nowhere 
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had again withdrawn from infinite space and confine him- 
self within an earthly frame— ^here would be no point in 
alleging this to prove the resurrection of man, But," 
repeats Paul, " if the dead rise not, then is Christ not 
raised." For this argument to have any force, Christ must 
have been hke the other dead. If he had stood by himself 
in the creation, his resurrection would be no proof of ours : 
on the contrary, as none of us is an incarnate God *the Son, 
we should have expected that, since our nature ^a9 essen- 
tially different, so would be our destiny. 

The Apostle seems resolved that there shall be no mis- 
take in the matter. He repeats his statement more plainly 
still : Since by man came death, by man «ame also the re- 
surrection of the dead ; for as in Adam all die, so iik (}hmt 
shall all be m^de alive." Adam's death would have nothing 
to do with ours, unless we shared Adam's nature : Obrik's 
resurrection would be no pledge of ours, unless we shared 
Christ's nature. The Christian is kindred to eaoh ; be has 
a living soul— a natural existenoe-^like Adam, who was of 
the earth, earthy; he has a quickening spirit, :like the 
heaven-born Jesus ; **and as we have homft the image of the 
earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.'* If 
our likeness to Christ consisted only in our human bodies 
and human souls, which he and we both share with- Adam, 
it would prove nothing as to our resurrection :--^in Adam all 
die. If Christ's heavenly life arises from anything which we 
cannot attain, how can it be said that in Obrist att are 
made alive ? It is because the spirit of Jesus Christ xhrells 
in his true disciples, — the spirit of adoption whereby w6 call on 
God as Abba, Father — that we know that we are now the 
sons of God ; and although it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as 
he is. 

In contrast to this argument of the apostle, let us quote 
a statement from a work written against Unitarianism by 
Mr. Baptist W. Noel, whose proved sincerity and active 
goodness command the respect of those who reject his theo- 
logy: — **If there be any value in the belief : of Christianity, 
that value attaches exclusively to a belief in the Deity of 
Christ, * ! I IfrlGhrist/ be merelyimian^ his^^lifa and : detth 
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might have been spare4i * * His exampW*? so brieflj ' 
recorded^ is only one among a thousand others, not less 
instinctive and influential : his death differs little from that ■. 
of other Christian, me^rtyrsi (he does not go so far as to 
say like Mr. Mellpr (p. : B8) that» humanly speaking, there 
is a V fearful disparity", between them — so deficient does 
Mr. Mellor think Christ in jubiUmqe, , calmness, and fordn 
tude !) ** his resurrection teaches us little more tiian that of 
Lazarus." It is mournful to see how those who attach ex- 
clusive value to Christ's Z>«it^ disparage, as if they were in- 
fidel^, ,what the gospels teU us of the Son of man* The ex- 
pression ** mer^y man" is indefinite. If mere man signifies 
a being— not God Himself; nor any of the angelic host, but 
one ijuade like unto his, brethren, mortal as regarda the flesh, 
but spiritually a spn .of God, with whom„ and in whom, the 
FaU^r dwelleth : then ChristiapB are mere men,, and so is 
that perfect man to the measure of whose stature they are 
to attain; But if mere m^n means, man according to the 
narrowest conceptipn of man — as the ignorant and the 
worldly deem him, of the earth, earthy, I never met with 
a Christian who deemed either his ,Lord or himself a mere 
mai^, It is absurd to say that, his resurrection i teaches us 
little mo^ thai^ that of Lazarus, who doubtless died once., 
more ; for ** Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more^ 
death hath no more dominion over him." Choose between 
the extravagancies of theologians and the decisive statement 
of Paul—" Since by naap came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead." 

Our faith that we shall 1;>e raise4 does not i rest on the 
fact alone that Jesus is our brotJ;iieir> but on the kindred 
truth — ^that his Father is our Fathjer. On one or two occa- . 
sions Jesus seemed to speak as if he was about to raise up 
himself V if it were so, Paul's argument is vain, for we have 
no power to raise ourselves. But if we compare these words 
of Christ with others, . we see that he merely spoke in the 
name of God — of what Go4 would dp. It was a commission, 
he ha4 received of, the Father. Nothing seems clearer than 
the testimony ,of the apostles,— that God raised up Christ. . 

We, do npt affirn;i that,i;ione qan believe in a resurrection, 
but those who have faith in that of Christ: — the Pharisees 
be%ve4;j)n pj^^*: ^^^?^^94iup# .bav^,. an lUn^eatiomng^ 
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faith in a future state : eveu heathens look forward to an 
existence of some kind beyond the grave. Nor do men 
refuse to accept the divine authority of those who have not 
been raised to Ufe : — ^the mediator of the old covenant, the 
prophets, and saviours who followed him ** fell asleep" : 
that false prophet, whose adherents have observed his words 
more closely than Christians have kept the commandments 
of Christ, did not obtain his extraordinary dominion by 
any re-appearance. But because Christ's resurrection formed 
part of the plan of divine providence, his work was incom- 
plete without it. Mahomet was estabhshing a temporal 
dominion : the paradise he foretold was of a carnal kind, 
and stimulated his followers to fight with those carnal wea- 
pons with which he had trained them to conquer when he 
was gone. Our Lord's followers had worldly expectations, 
and were panic-struck when these were defeated : till he had 
entered the spiritual world, they could not receive his 
spiritual leadership. Words teach ; but events teach more 
impressively. His exhortations to self-sacrifice were scarcely 
audible to those whose hearts were set on distinction — they 
were interpreted by his death. His assurances of eternal 
life seemed uninteUigible when he lay in the tomb : they 
were explained by the resurrection. Nothing, but the 
conviction that Christ was living, would have sent forth the 
apostles to preach the kingdom of heaven. 

We are not to aflfirm from the apostle's argument that we 
are to be raised in like manner with Jesus, — to say so would 
be to assert that his resurrection was similar to that of his 
disciples : and that as their bodies remain in the tomb, so 
did his : and that the evangehsts were mistaken. No ! the 
modes of death — the various circumstances producing it 
and attending it — the length of mortal life it terminates — 
are as various as are the children of men. In Adam all 
die, but who survives to Adam's age, or what similitude is 
there between decay imperceptibly doing its gentle work, and 
the awful suddenness of crucifixion ! So in Christ shall all 
be made alive: our resurrection may differ from his, as much 
as our death. The fact remains — that we all leave this life, 
and all enter another although in each case there may be 
striking pecuUarities. There are some who crave for the 
miracle to be wrought over again in their friends, and will 
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inhabitantsf of hieaVeii-^-JaAsfcireB thbm ' thiat ike 'departed ffcre 
■able and willing to hold' intftrcoiirse with ^etn* Fot mjBclf, 
I am content with the retelationiofc^oUr risen Lotd : -itid 
in the conviction that all his faithful rfollowers ate tiving^^to 
his Father and to him, eherish the blessed hope of p^i^t 
oooimunion when this corruptible t shall ' have) put ^ itoir- 
rUption. 

We cannot reftwive theJrMarreotion lrom the history oFtiie 
Gburch, nor can we compule ifae-positiire ifaidi it lias^tdh 
to millions of souls t-^hibsie who' hatsriiie^ ignorant t)f dot- 
tribes have been infliienoed by this' great event, and ^dven 
'those ifho dispute the event are not awaire ^ow inuoh tbdr 
dwn belief in immortality has in times! past been tnatthred 
by it* But Christ's life does not save m orily from tiie * 
dread of annihilation : it is essentiial to the vitality and 
practical influeisce of our religion ; to we^an iiave a livitig 
faith only in one who lives. In so far as we ignore the bfe 
of God, do we impair the (Kfe of faith. Those \rfao tbitik 
of Qod <mee a Creator, ex^cise faith ds they bring befbte 
tiaem those days ef divine eilelgy ; but if they think of 
\Him as eiseating no longer^ and leaving the iworld ta be 
ruled by laws whiwh are/ past creations of Hiri own* they 
will have no living faith in a- (Bed who seems dead to 
them, though they will have faith in the laws ^hidh aire 
living powers for them. The paftrtarchs, the pto|)^ts, ^e 
martyrs, the saints of the Old^ Dispensation bdliehred in One, 
who did eiveTythkig fbr thern^ w^as ever^thiiigl to> thdln,'Whoie 
eye alwa^ beheld their plathsy Wibose eair vWs ever oj^en to 
their <try, whose t^e was cbntiniially utteited for thfeir 
'guidanoA, ^l^hose hand wlB» etreftehed out to correct kmt to 
daliiter thena. Their Saviour was tla-e living God : no' one, 
ibi^vedSove, codM be thef Saviovur of iGods people but one- who 
paiteok ef God's life : as to' the mode of Ghdst's iibying, 
the Jew» wielfe wroi^; bu^t they were^ aaot wik)ng ior believtBg 
thuit, to be Gbri^ fbrevet* he must abide for ever*. 

Thetre is a fdifieveilce ' between the nartuiie of 6ttr bodies 
-and of ouk^ $pivk», iBoe2(M, tvhifib hav^ the s^ntenoe^ o(f xlealii 
in themselves, ave ^sUdned by what is t2^. The lAvi>Bg 
.plant is not fed! by livlilg leasee; but by the riioi^ iiTto 
which dead vegetation has crumbled, or by tbe'dead owwii. 

K 
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The living animal cannot feed on that which is alive ; if 
what is living should be devoured by the living, it must cease 
to live before it can nourish ; for if within oar bodies any 
other body should live, it would live to consume, not to reno- 
vate us. Our spirits are quickened by that which lives. The 
food may seem dead to the carnal eye ; but its life is spirit- 
ually discerned. If we fail to find life in it, we cannot 
derive life from it. Others, who feel its life, may bs 
enlivened ; but for us, the ministration of death is death. 
Those thoughts and words which kindle us, may be trans- 
lated from a dead language ; but the thoughts must breathe 
— the words must bum. To animato us \Nith eternal life, 
they must be words of eternal life : it must be living bread 
and living water which shall nurture the undying souL It 
• is because the doctrine of Christ proceeded from his divine 
nature, that it cherishes our divine natures. I am aware 
that living words influence us, whether we are aware or not 
of the life of their authors ; their influence sometimes seems 
the greater, when we contrast their continued existence with 
the mortality of the hand that wrote or of the tongue that 
uttered them. Sages and lawgivers who live in their wise 
sayings and laws, have a species of authority, denied to those 
in the flesh. Love gives a sanctity to the commands of the 
departed whom we hold in undying memory. But if we 
dwell, not in their present, but on their past lives, our very 
faith and love may ensnare us. We may blindly follow pre- 
cepts which, had they lived, they would have changed : we 
hold to the traditions of the fathers, and listen to what was said 
to those of old tim6, and our hearts become as hard as 
theirs had been; and much darker, — ^because whilst they 
Hved up to their light, we leave the sunshine of our day to 
go back to those realms whose sun is set. We seek the 
living among the dead : we bend over the sepulchre, 
instead of raising our eyes to heaven. That vast oriental 
empire, which has such excessive reverence for ancestors, 
seems to know no progress and therefore declines. I shall 
afterwards advert to the fact that the belief in Christ's con- 
tinued life calls forth our spiritual energies and discern- 
ment; and teaches us that as he advances, so must hn 
church advance : that if we would be his followers, we must 
not stand still, ^ • 



Before entering on the application of the texts to ouir- 
selves, let us consider how the life of Christ saved those of 
old time. First, note what power it had even whilst in the 
garb of mortality : multitudes were saved, by the Author of 
life who worked through him, from the maladies by which 
their lives were maimed, distorted, enfeebled, embittered, 
and abbreviated ; some were even redeemed from the grave. 
How many were saved by his teaching : he spoke with a 
living voice, with the authority which the living Father had im- 
parted, and not as the scribes who quoted the traditions of 
the departed. How many were saved by his love : they had 
been cast out by the self-righteous, but the Righteousness of 
God cast out none who came to him. The dead were alive 
again, the lost were found : sinners who had listened only 
to threats and curses of men, heard the joy of angels as they 
repented. What virtue went out of him, and was constantly 
renewed like a fountain within him. Those who Uved 
with him and believed in him, heard and felt that they could 
never die. The blessings which we have derived through 
the personal influence of his disciples, teach us what the 
master himself must have conferred. No wonder that the 
children of the bridechamber rejoiced, when such a bride- 
groom was with them. He gave himself to those who would 
receive him. He was an embodiment of conscience, reveal- 
ing their sins — of heaven, revealing the Father. Those 
words of his which come to us through other tongues, those 
deeds of his which are only faintly sketched in the written 
page, are fraught with salvation ; what must it have been to 
have heard him speak the words of spirit and life, to have 
seen that holy being full of grace and truth. And then he 
died, through violence and wickedness, and his disciples felt, 
when his life was taken, as if his saving power was ended, 
— salvation perished, if the Saviour perished. I do not say 
that, if he had seemed dead and gone from them, the 
divine influence which he had exerted would have been 
lost. When their despair and bewilderment had sub- 
sided through time, they would have been wiser and 
better, though far sadder men, than if they had not 
known him ; but they would not have called him Saviour. 
When he was raised from the dead, however, words 
Hrhidi seemed dead were raised too. Hissiiyingi, whiob t])i^ 
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.-hsdmisanderstbod and forgotten, wero mfidrpreted 1>f^e- 
mory. The inscriptions which he had shown them, whidi 
l&ej mistook in the twilight, were read by the light of day. 
': His promise, that those who beUeye in him should never die, 
• was confirmed ; for what natufe i^egarded -as his d^ing words, 
. proved to have been his living woiVls : and the portais of his 
/tomb were none other than the gates of heaven. There is 
-lees di&rence between the feelings of the Indian, horror 
«mick at the eclipse of the sun, as be ^i>ks ih«t his 
God is being'devoured by a wrathful foe» and those of the 
philosopher who gazes with rapture on the fulfilmoBt 
of a divine law, and knows that the daiphnoss <wiU - pass, 
and so admires that very noon-day darkness. And stores 
among his precious remembrances the pheaooienii of that 
wondrous spectacle, than there is between the ;p4nic pf 
those who looked on the cross^as the destruction pf a Savi- 
our by the powers of darkness, and the faith of these same 
men, when their minds were enlightened, and they beheld 
in retrospect the wonderful fulfilment of the purposes of 
divine love : — less difi*erence ! for the sun after its eclipse is 
,11$ it was before ; but to those who beheld the JLo^t of the 
Jflse world before his eclipse as an earthly bo^y, he was re- 
tiealed after it as a heavenly body. In the oon^icts between 
. [the impulses of expiring nature and the behests of the Father, 
<mce that Father was hidden from , them : and Uiey sqfi^rad 
and were depressed by the overthrow of that which wa^ na- 
tural : afterwards' they looked with revQrem^e and joyful faith 
on the apiritnal conquest If we are saved by Christ 'a death, 
oit is not tlie mortality that saves us ; but the immortal life 
' Which that death was the means of displaying: he w^aa era- 
"^iiied through weakness, he liveth by the power of God. 
. 'Whilst others may kneel befbre the supposed fragments of 
/the cross, and would be ready to prostrate themsoLvea ii^fbre 
•Hie nails and the ^pear that came in contact with so sabred 
a being, see his divipe nature in bis superiority to evil, 
An his forgiveness of iiyuries, in his words of love and hope, 
in his rendering into the Father's hands his heaveii'4)ocn 
.i#pirit 

Those who have beOn ennobled «hed a nobility , ovar their 
;.obscure days : so when Jesus ascended up to heaven he Ufl»d 
ns^p ^thither bi^ mMj. lif^* . %}m» who^ h«4'^A.m Ufaiw 
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bfoiul^.tOid^siiiei ncmvobsecre hiaiedesjtlEil gnace*. Those wbc^ 
had loved him befbne, now see that he was altogether lorely.^ 
No man: hath ascended unto heaven save he that came 
down from heaven, the Son of man who is in heaven : 
when convinced that he was gone to the Father, they 
knew that he had come from the Father: and rever- 
enced, as the FtjUher a works and words,, what, as a bro- 
ther's, they might have neglected. They remember that what, 
their eyes had seen and their hands had handled was the 
Word of life : that the life which had been sometiipee conr 
oealed in the shadow of moitality, was the Light of men. 
They who had been with him whei^ he wa^ are drawn to be 
with him Mrhere he is. He is not raised away from them : 
they are spiritually raised with Christ.: he is with them al- 
ways. He is gone to prepare a place for them in the Father s 
house of many mansions. He has received for them: heavenly 
gifts. They could do much, when they were outwardly with 
him : they can do more, when he is linwai'dly with them. Of 
his fulness have they received and grace for gra^e : greater 
works, e\en than his own on earth, could they do, beoauSje 
he was gone to the Father. It was expedient for them that: 
he went away ; for, once, they knew not what spirit they were 
of ; and his going was the condition of the coming of the 
spirit of truth which should guide them into all truth, the 
spirit of power, — his own and his Father s spirit. They were 
saved by him much more than when his bodily pi^sence seemed 
to suggest worldly desires. Their hearts w«re in heaven with 
their treasure, and: as they had their conversation in heaven^ 
they escaped the corruption of the world. 

I have been speaking of apostles who. had beeu partially 
saved by fellowship vnth Christ as be lived on earth, but 
were saved much more by the Prince of life whom God had 
raised from the dead. But our texts are fcom the writings 
of one whose intercourse was with the Heavenly Saviour, 
and who declared that though he had, known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now after the flesh knew he him no more. He 
dwells earnestly on the blessings resulting from death, as 
destroying that which hindered spiritual life. He desired 
that those for whom Christ died should count themselves* 
dead, that they might be raised with him to walk in, newness 
of life. Those whom carnal ordinances had divide^i 
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now to be reconciled ; those who were in bondage to 
fleshly lubts were to be freed ; the old things passed awaj, 
but it was that all things might become new In a variety 
of figures Paul shows the saving power of the life of Jesus. 
Death — the destruction of the earthly tabernacle, and all the 
affliction which preceded it, was not in itself joyous but 
grievous. He did not desire to be unclothed ; but when he 
saw that as the outward man was perishing, the inward 
man was renewed day by day, that he was not to be un- 
clothed but clothed upon, that mortality should be swal- 
lowed up of life, he is resigned, and more than resigned, to 
the loss of all things on which he once relied for safety and 
happiness. He takes pleasure in distresses, in infirmities, 
in persecutions, for Christ's sake ; for when he is weak, then 
he is strong ; the more he feels that he is weak with C hrist, 
the more the assurance comes that he should live with him. 
As Jesus prophecies together his death and his resurrection, 
80 the disciple of the Prince of life saw, in all the tokens of 
death which he bore about him, the pledges of that glori- 
ous resurrection, for which he was ready, as regards the 
hopes of this life, to be of all men most miserable. When 
his spirits drooped, when he smarted from the thorn in the 
flesh, when Satan buffeted him, he remembered the abun- 
dance of revelations which had exalted him, how he had 
already been caught up into heaven and heard unspeakable 
words, and had a foretaste of that communion with the im- 
mortal Christ, which hereafter he should enjoy perpetually. 
It was not the mere sense of pardon which saved Paul — 
that the past is blotted out may redeem a man from despair ; 
yet those who live in the midst of struggle and suflering are 
not sustained only by merciful acts of oblivion. The poor 
debtor will ask God not only to forgive, but to give. It is 
not enough for the captive to be ransomed, if he is left to 
hopeless dangers. The shipwrecked sailor is delivered from 
the waves, as he lands on the rock ; but what if the island is 
as much a wilderness as the sea. It was the gift of eternal 
life in the Son of God that saved Paul, and inspired him to 
save us with the offer of the same blessing. ** We are saved 
by hope" — ^the hope that maketh not ashamed — the promise 
of an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadetb 
not away. 
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We Have been speaking' of the ^irimitive church : it was 
saved by the resurrection of Christ ; but the very hfe of the 
church, now, depends on the life of Christ. It is only be- 
cause it has a living head, that it can live. The body may 
be surrounded by unwholesome vapours, and even by 
poisonous miasma ; but if the head rises above them all, 
and inspires a renovating atmosphere, the body is safe : and 
it shall ascend in time into the celestial radiance, and the 
fragrant breath of heaven. But if any church partially 
severs itself from the life of Christ, and eagerly seeks for 
safety in his death, and the death of his saints — ^if it reveres 
relics, and consecrates costly fabrics in honour of bones, 
and ornaments them with the signs of torture — if the 
pilgrimage to a sepulchre is thought to bring peace and pardon 
— that church, however great and powerful it has been, is 
digging it own grave, instead of evangelising the world. In 
vain will its priests repeat daily, as they think, the sacrifice 
of Christ, eat his flesh and drink his blood, and show forth 
his death. They are enchained to the past : they think too 
much of what is earthly : they kneel before the image of 
a human mother : they kiss the feet of him whom they deem 
his vicar upon earth : but they do not ascend to the Heavenly 
Father, nor feel the spirit of the Heavenly Christ, who is 
the life of his church. I say the same of any churches, 
or any Christians, who continually speak of the salvation 
from past evil, which they suppose is secured by Christ's 
death ; and slight that salvation which comes much more 
from his resurrection : who are more eager to escape from 
hell, than to be citizens of Heaven: who look on the 
burden cast on the dying Christ, and rejoice to believe that 
their own sins form part of it ; but do not sufficiently prize 
that divine life which was manifest in his conflict — not with 
the Father, but with sin — and examine whether they have 
a part in it ; for those who have not entered into Christ's 
life cannot be partakers of his death. They look from 
outside upon his sufferings, if they have no fellowship with 
them. 

Methinks it is because the churches have not risen with 
Christ, that their affections have been set on things beneath. 
Like the Jews, they have built the tombs of those whom 
their fathers slew ; and myriads have been dain to keep. 
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pessession of the $eptilehre a( Gbnst Tfaft preaoUiog of 

God 8 wounck, and Uod s blood, was to incite men to destioy 
those who4iv Christ died to save. A crasade^a war of tte 
cross — speaks of the sword which has. piereed the veij. 
hmrt of the Church. The cross, which was to brtogivecoa^ 
oiliation and destroy enmity, is emblazoned on theibmnere 
under which hostile armies still go forth to bJoody «|brs^, in 
tlie spirit of ambitious rivalry and hatred. Dispuies m ta 
tbe body and blood of Christ have led to the fiefoesjb peDse- 
ouiions — bodily tortures and bloody massams^ Act9 of 
faith (auto» d£ fej hsLve seemed to consisc in. bMrning-a^; the 
stake those who desired to remember GhrisljS >(tealh,. aod 
show it forth by their own; but who could not profess, in 
psmembrance of him who came to bear witness to th^ truth, 
what they deemed a monstrous delusion. Mi^ny tbat .boa&t 
of these Protestant martyrs share the spirit of tbe^r perse- 
cutors (though they know not what spirit they aoe . of) whilst 
they doom to the eternal fires those whom the lajw does not 
permit them to consume in the body: or at les^^t wouljjj 
exclude from heaven, if they held the key^ (whicih, thinks 
be to a merciful Father, they do not), all who do npt setrin 
to them ** orthodox" in their views of Christ!* dmihh] howe>M?r 
they may be striving to imitate his life. 

Brethren, can it be said of any of us, that we are ip,trae 
lowship with the heavenly Christ ? There are soia^ soript^ral 
Unitarians who love and revere the Chiiistiof th^ Gospelsm^ 
the Christ of the New Testament^he JeauB who^ eighteen 
centuries ago, lived in Palestine^ was crucified^ dea^ and 
buried, was raised from the dead^ ascended into heaven, sent 
forth his spirit upon the apostles, and through them pub- 
lished the glad tidings which he prodiainjed during his 
ministry — the new covenant of meroy whiqh was sealed with 
bis blood, the promise of a life to CQme confirnaed by his 
resurrection. The Bible is no dead letter to them ; they 
wish to keep the commandments of Christ, to be his d^iples, 
and finally to be received into his joy. Finrfly^— «-bvit is 
there nothing now ? Rightly do they interpret one portion^ 
of Christ!s life by another ; they read hie earthly hffe, as that 
of one who was about to give- his life for us ; they read of hia 
d«ath> as of one who was to be raised ^gmo. Th>ey see th^e 
qiiudLS4)f the.wQUDds.oii.thiQ ri;aQA;Cbmt; tj;)§y^,ij^Oi6iah 



dences/of Wa^ivinerlife m th^i Christ wba butng, uppa tln9, 
cro8s. Ip aU that transpired in thi8.eartbJy scene are the. 
tokens.of death apcl life, a^d of the viqtor.v of life over death ; 
and if only ihey can look back on Christ's life so as to.cap^y^ 
it, and on his death so as to taste the bitter cup as he 
did, they shall indeed do well But need this be all? Where 
is Chris^t no-w— ■what, ia be now ? He is in heaven; and 
what he is is not unknown to us. We are saved by his. 
life and if w^e know; thia salvatiPD, we may know his life. 
IfthAt Word of God w)iQ was manifested among men — if the 
J^us who was, once among bis brethren, could reveal the 
eternal Father, so thAt, by hearing him and seeipg him, 
men could bear the Father's words, A^d could se,e, the Father., 
much more may it be said that he could reveal oim. 
eternal life. If by looking tp J^s^s wo could see the 
heavenly Fatiierj much mpre by looking to him can we see. 
the Heavenly Son. It is much ^asij^r. for us to behold the 
Son of man standing at tb^ right bai^jc}., of God, tiian tasee 
Him wham no man^bath s^en, npr can see ; and methinka 
it is impprtapt for us, mot only to hope to see Christy aadrto 
look on bis past)^if!^, but 'to strlv,e to see bi-m as h&is, 1 
feel it necessary, if Christ i.9. to rcyeal the Father tP ug as 
perfectly as he did to his pei-sonal followers, that onx con- 
oeption of Christ should rise^ as our conception of God has 
risen. Science has made revelations of the infinitude of 
Gods dominion and of His wonderful works, unknown to- 
those of old time. It. may then be asked — Can those views 
of a Father'aproyidence. wbiph harmonized with very limited 
views of crea^igPi be reconciled with the discoveries of philo- 
sophy ?— the knowledge possessed by Christ was not less than 
that of his discipjes then, but may it notbe less than.tbat of his 
disciples now? We believe that in heaven, where the Father 
showeth him all thing? that He Himself doth, his knowledge 
infinitely. transcends that of all who are confined by mortal 
limitations; that in the pursuit of phymcal science we are 
invited onwards by the conviction that our Saviour is with 
the ompisciqnt Creator; that we advance in the sure hope 
that we shall l^se ourselves in np dreary regions of unhal- 
lowed truth ; because the love which the Son revealed once, 
he still more revealeth now. The life of love f transcends the 
VjUii;e58^iwth».Wd.^ l^Mwfed^^ ; whe^i w,^ tbiRk 
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of the beloved Son " in the bo«om of the Father,** we are 
assured that the more that we learn of the Creator the more 
we shall dihcem the loving kindness which is over all His 
works. 

I feel the blessings of Christ*8 life in our inquiries as to 
duty. We have already noted, that commandments which 
link us too much with the past have a tendency to retard 
progress : the better they are adapted to the peculiar wants 
of a time anJ place, the more local and transitory seems 
their nature. The law which was so wisely ordained for the 
Israelites just redeemed from slavery, had become in Pauls 
time a ministration of death : the precepts which our Sa- 
viour gave to those who were to leave their homes, and 
preach the gospel, when their country was about to be a 
scene of ruin, are often inapplicable to us. If we had no 
more light to derive from him, we should have either to 
conform to those precepts or to disown his authority. But 
Paul says that God made him an able minister of the New 
Testament, not of the letter, but of the spirit : for the letter 
killeih, but the spirit giveth life. It is because Jesus is 
living, that the Testament is the Neto Testament still, and 
his commandment of love is a neio commandment, though 
so many centuries have elapsed. It is not only new, com- 
pared with the Pentateuch, but actually new to those who 
have that spirit of Christ without which we are none of his. 
We do not ask only What did Christ say to those of old 
time, but What do we believe he is saying to us : and whilst 
traditions crumble away, his word is spoken afresh to every 
heart. The great commandment wherein all the law is fulfilled 
cannot pass away : and if we keep it in love to him, he has 
promised to come and abide with us. Christ is his own 
interpreter : the spirit of truth guides us into all truth : the 
spirit of love expands before us the claims of benevolence : 
the feeling that Jesus is now the great Teacher, instructed in 
the counsels of God, inspires us to seek the wisdom that 
Cometh from above : and, if only we would be his true dis- 
ciples now, we should be saved from so many angry contro- 
versies as to what he meant by his words to his disciples of 
old. If, like bis apostles, "our fellowship is with the 
Father and with His Son Jesus Christ," instead of wrangling 
o^er allusions, and figures, and byegone controrerdies, con^' 
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tained in epistles* parts of which were hard to be understood* 
by those to whom they were addressed, and which lapse of 
time has rendered more obscure, we shall be rele-ased by 
** newness of spirit*' from the ** oldness of the letter"— we 
shall discern the all important spiritual truths they taught, 
they will lead us to knowledge still unattained, and to the 
discovery of duties as yet unexplored. 

Since Christ Uved so heavenly a life on earth, we are 
enabled to form some conception of his present life in heaven. 
Whatever may have been changed in him, we are assured 
that his heaven-bom nature remains. Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever," — the same, even 
as it is the same plant which now first rises from the earth- 
encircled seed, then shows the blade, and then the ear. 
He learnt obedience once, he practises it now. He saved a 
few once, he is saving multitudes now. His influence is 
not confined to those who have put off mortality : we 
are assured that he is with his disciples always. In our 
conflicts we come off conquerors, when we love him 
and feel that he loves us. When we pray in his name, 
we remember him who taught us to pray, and the 
blessings he found in prayer; but we also feel towards 
him as still the beloved of the Father. He ever liveth 
to make intercession for us — not that we suppose him 
pleading some past transaction of his own — not that his 
true disciples need his prayers that their petitions may be 
heard — ** I say not unto you. that I will pray the Father for 
you ; for the Father Himself loveth you," (John xvi. 26 — 27) ; 
but he leads us to the Father, and through him we have the 
assurance of God s mercy. When all around us aie insist 
ing on outward forms and rites, and even on the necessity 
of human mediators, we are confirmed in our Christian 
liberty, when we think that one is our master who is in 
heaven ; and that he who taught us to worship in spirit and 
in truth, is now with the Father of spirits, who seekethsuch 
to worship Him. When we sink under the infirmities of our 
nature, and might be hopeless of ever attaining that holi- 
ness we desire, we rise out of our despondency, when we see 
him who bore that nature, glorified and blessed ; and know 
that he invites us to be with him, where he is. 

When the sorrows of mortality teach us that here we may 
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have no ccntinuing happiness, we are recdneSed ito Gad by 
the death of His son, and do not doubt His lore to us, since 
him whom He loved so dearly He chastened so sorely ; and 
he who was chastened, in perfect trust took the cup and com- 
mended his spirit to the Father. But we are saved from a 
thousand doubts, our resignation is turned to a hope that is 
the anchor of our souls, when we believe in him that has 
risen again: the man of sorrows now in heaven brings 
heaven to us in our sorrows. 

Thei-e are times when that unseen future presents itself 
to our awakened souls in some of its awfnl and transcendent 
importance. All around us is transient; whither are we 
passing ? Millions on earth are looking to a saviour ; but, 
in a little while, they are going where thousands of millions 
have gone, where ten thousand times ten thousand more 
tnll go. In that unseen world is one whom we have leyed : 
one whom our friends have loved : one who has been loved 
by the countless hosts who have passed on. In the infini- 
tude of the spiritual realm, what a mercy it is that we can 
think of one whom God has appointed to give us a home 
there, who has gone to prepare a place for us, who has 
already received many who taught us to love him. He is 
the central figure in his Father's bright abode. Through 
him we shall see one another ; through him we shall meet 
those whom we have loved, because they were his. The life 
of Jesus gives life to our thoughts of all who are with Jesus. 

The apostle tells us that Christ was exalted to be a prince 
and a Saviour. I believe that in his exaltation he is still- the 
Savour — that he ministers aid and guidance to those who 
have entered on that unseen world, that he raises them to 
nearer union with the Father, that to those who come to 
him he still shows mercy. He who prayed the Father 
— ** Forgive them for they know not what they do," will 
exercise that forgiveness to those who have sin ned in ignorance. 
He who spoke of the joy of heaven over the sinner that 
repenteth, may have that joy over those whom he is leading 
to God. He who bid his disciple to turn men from the 
darkness to light and the power of Satan to God, may, in 
that spiritual world, be doing that to which he summons 
his followers here — he may be reducing the dominion of 
sin, and redeeming its slaves. 



ye;5'! ^ w we are Btnyi?)g to the uttei»mwt to overcpme 
evil ia our^lves and otliers» and we know that death will 
find the work undone, what a consolation is it to us to think 
of that living Christ who through the ages he has been in 
heaven has been acGompli^hi^g, as he will aocQinplish, that 
divine work whioh we of little faith have found beyond 
us. But this consolation cap not be ours unless we 
are really his. He said ••Verilj, verijy * * he that be- 
lieveth on me, the works that I do, «hall he^o also ; and 
greater works than these shall he do ; because I go to the 
Father." No one can have a practical belief that be has gone 
to the Eather, unless he does the works which Christ does : 
and xpethinks the conviction that Christ is doipg greater 
works than ever, is to inspire those who have his spirit, to 
make constant progress, — to do paore through the Prince of 
Life than aposdes accoipplished when he was upon earth. 
New temptations, new forms of sin, are constantly assailipg 
us: new efforts, new developements of ,beoevolcnce, new ma- 
nifestations of divine wisdom, are required to overcome them : 
and the faith that the Captain of opr salvation is in heaven 
animates us to press on to fresh victories, till God's kingdom 
shall have come, and His will shall be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. It was because Jesus lived divinely, in the days 
of the flesh, that we believe in his divine spiritual life. There 
are times when we mournfully doubt whether we have yet 
attained the salvation by his life. We must not trust to 
mere impulses and aspirations. If we hve in the spirit, we 
must also walk in the spirit. 

Mistaken souls that dream of heaven 

And claim celestial birth, 
That tell of joys and sins foi^ven. 

While yet enslaved to earth. 

Those who dream of heaven while on earth, may be doomed 
to dream of earth, when else they would be in heaven. It is 
not by visions that we now see Jesus, nor by transports that 
we have access to his abode. Heaven is open to those who 
have their conversation there, and the pure in heart who see 
God also behold Christ. 

E'en in this world to man 'tis given, 
To tread some paths by angels trcd : 

'Tis heavenly work to live for heaven 
And paradise to walk with Qo<L 



We are to see Jesus in the least of his brethren, iii ihe liun- 
gry, the sick, the stranger, the dppressed, the enslaved, the 
perishing, — to know those who, for his sake, ** are made as the 
filth of the world and the offiscouring of all things,** — to dis- 
cern what he loved in publicans and sinners. When we have 
that faith which enables us to penetrate through the veil 
which hides the likeness to God in the children of men, it 
will raise us above the clouds which conceal the ascended 
Saviour. By loving those whom we see, for his sake, we shall 
be enabled to feel joy unspeakable in him, whom not having 
seen we love. And then, when we are in heaviness through 
manifold temptations, and lift not up so much as our eyes to 
heaven, we may be saved by his life, — ^he may reveal himself 
to us, — his spirit shall reconcile our spirits to dutj and to 
God. May the joy of the Lord be our strength : his hope the 
anchor of our souls : his appearance the longing of our love. 
May we live here after the power of an endless life, and feel 
it as present with us as it was with apostles and martyrs. 
All things will then be ours : the holy spirit is ours : life is 
ours : we are Christ*s, and Christ is God's. 
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I avail myself of a spare page to reprint two hymns by 
my father. The first accords with the subject of this 
lecture : the other was composed in reference to his lectures 
on the Atonement.* 

THE BONDS OF AFFECTION AND FRIENDSHIP, SEVERED 
BY DEATH, TO BE RENEWED IN HEAVEN. 

The hour must come ! — the closest ties 
Which bind to earth will sever'd be : 
To thee, God, we lift our eyes, 
And seek our rest in heaven and thee. 

The tears of nature, gracious Lord ! 
Thou wilt with pitying eye behold ; 
And faith in thine eternal word, 
Its heavenly prospects will unfold. 

The hour will come, when endless day 
Shall chase the darkness of the grave : 
Jesus, who trod the gloomy way, 
Hath power from death itself to save. 

The hour will come — the closest ties 
Which bound on earth shall be renew 'd ; 
When all shall live, that sanctifies ; 
And all that sullies be subdued. 

Then shall we see the lov'd we leave ; 
Rejoin the friends who've gone before ; 
United bliss from thee receive ; 
And dwell with Jesus evermore. 

* Lectare on the Sci-iptare Dootrine of the Atonement, or of Beconeiliation 
through our Lord andJSavioar Jesus Christ. By the late Lant Carpenter, LL-O. 
London: £. Whitfiald.^ 12mo., pp. 836. 



Oh may this cheering prospect guide 
In friepdships duties, friepdship's j.c^s ; 
In faith and love our souls abide» 
And follow duty's sacred voice ! 



CH-RI^T JESUS SKT FORTH A« A M«Rc4*fiit. 
Horn. iii. Sf5. 

Behold the gospel yietty^tl 
Let penitence in* Mth' dtatir wear : 
Lo! truth and grace with jilsHce'tttedt, 
The humbled contrite sotrl to che^r. 

When it bewails the stainff df sin, 

And shuns the unrighteotis thotight or'deed, 

Thou givest mercy, Lord \ within. 

And grace to help in time* of need. 

No longer let the gloom arid fears 
Of nature's twilight sint the heart ; 
The Saviour's word^ dispiel dur tears, 
And peace and hope add' light itn^scrt. 

He leads i^s to a Father's throne ; 
And the sure hope throvgU him is ^givep. 
That wh^n the work of f&ith is donQ, 
We have a sinless home in heaven. 



LECTURES ' OK THE AlOKEtENT,; 

DELTVERfixi' IN l^ORTHGATE-^ND ChAPEL, HaIJFAZ,. 

BY Btmi^IiL LANT XIABI*4* B*A:. 



LECTURE SIXTHv 

THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OP ATONfeMENt. ' 
Oil RECONCILIATlbN/ 



Romans v. 11. * * We also aoY in rGop,.TH]^pugii oi^R 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have NowVREgEivEjp, th^. ^ 

ATONETMENT. 

This is the only ^lace in' the received version of the^ 
New Testament in v^hich the' word Atonement occurs » aud ^ 
thjB marginal reading is or recQ7iciiiaUo?h'' which is the ^ 
renderitig 'in othei* passages. The Greek word (katallagee) ' '^ 
never stapds in thfe Septuagint version of ilje Old Testa- 
ment for the H^hrew word rendered atonemmt ; it originalJjf * 
m^iant axi' exchange, hetice a changb of ^feeUh^ fr^m Vankiice^.^ 
to concord — reconctCiatidh. The.wotd iWoniift*iiiE is so miipli J 
associated with theological Strife, and witlj doctrirife^ ' ttait im^ 
ply division in the Godh^iad, thiat Unitarians" nauaJly prefer ' 
the less iambiguous wbVd—r^(jo>iH?wii hni kfeterence to 
Johnson's dictionary will i^how thftjl^e word to atone is " to " 
be dt oniej"* the first meaning is Zo"'* a^re«, to dcciord ;*' apd^ ^ 

* Thd wordWderkl t*econctZe(2 in Si'Maiobabees v. 20, viii. 29, urehdere^l"^ 
6i a( one in 2 Maocftbees i, 5, til, 3d; 
L 
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of atonement — " agreement, concord'' The meaning " expia- 
tion ; expiatory equivalent ; with /or" is a secondary one. 

Atonement may denote more than the Greek katallagee, and 
may not therefore be the strictest rendering; yet when 
rightly understood it is a word to which Unitarians of all 
others should be attached : no other is so expressive of the 
work of Christ. He came not merely to call us to repent, 
nor only to reconcile us to God, — many are reconciled to one 
another, between whom there is no oneness ; on&ness is Chris- 
tian perfection. God is one ; Christ and the Father are one ; 
Christ prays for believers, •* That they all may be one ; as 
Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that they also may 
be one in us ; that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent me. And the glory which Thou gavest me I have 
given them ; that they may be one, even as we are one ; I 
in them, and Thou in me, that they may be made perfect in 
one ; and that the world may know that Thou hast sent me, 
and hast loved them as Thou hast loved me." John xvii. 
21 — 23.) This divine unity — this Christian at-one-merU is 
the highest conceivable aspiration of our souls. The expres- 
sion used by the apostle denotes a preliminary state — recon- 
ciliation. 

Let us now read the passages in which the words occur: — 
Romans, v. 10, 11. "For if, when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of His son, much more, 
being reconcHed, we shall be saved by his life. And not 
only so, but we also joy in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have now received the atonement'' ( or 
reconcihation). " The atonement is ordinarily considered 
as made to God, received by God, and offered on the part of 
man Paul, however, distinctly says that it is ire who were 
reconciled, — have received the atonement. God was never our 
enemy ; no change was needed in His mind. ** God com- 
mendeth His love to us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us." (v. 8.) He did not wait for us to repent 
before He made this precious gift ; out of His free grace and 
mercy He gave Jesus for us, that we might no longer feel 
estranged, but be reconciled unto Him. This evidence 
of love in Christ's death reconciles us ; but his death was 
not the chief means of salvation : — " much more^ being 
reconciled, we shall be eaved by, his life'' 



2 Cor. V. 17 — 20. " Therefore, if any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature : old things are passed away ; behold, 
all things are become new. And dl things are of God, 
who hath reconciled us to Himself by Jesus Christ, and hath 
given to us the ministry of reconciliation ; to wit, that God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto them; and hath committed 
unto us the word of reconciliation. Now then we are am- 
bassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us : 
we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." 
The 9nd article of the Church of England says that Christ 
died " to reconcile his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, 
not only for original guilt, but also for actual sins of men :'* 
and this was* the '* orthodox" notion — that it was the 
Father who had to be reconciled — that it was God who re- 
quired this atonement before He could pardon. But in 
what form of words could the Apostle make his meaning 
more emphatic, that it was man who had to be reconciled to 
God ? ** All things are of God, who hath reconciled us to 
Himself by Jesus Christ :" he repeats it — ** God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself:" far from need- 
ing a sacrifice to render Him placable, He did not impute 
their trespasses unto them — ^He offered them this best gift 
as freely as though they were innocent. So far from pray- 
ing God, in Christ's stead, to be reconciled to those not yet 
converted : he prays themy in Christ's stead, to be reconciled 
to God. He represents God as anxious for them to return 
to Him : — ** as though God did beseech you by us." In the 
verses I have read, there is no special reference to Christ's 
death : indeed, the expression ** God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself," seems to denote a continued 
act. Jesus declares that it was the Father who dwelt in 
him« who did his divine works : the Father never left him 
alone : all the holy words he spoke were from the Father. 
Whilst then God was in Christ, He was reconciling the 
world unto Himself: He was changing men's hearts. Those 
Yiho were in Christ, and (if I may so speak) met God there, 

* I have Bftid toas, not is : orthodoxy varies : the heterodoxy of one age 
may be the orthodoxv of the next. Many in the Church as weU as out of 
it will now agree with Mr. Gilbert (M. p. 73) that atonement is not " in 
any Mnse the cause, but the fruit of His (Qod^n) loercy.^' 
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were new .creatures : all things become new^.and all things 
were of God. The context, however, shows us that this 
spiritual resurrection followed on Christ's death ; but if we 
take the reconciliation to have been chiefly effected on 
Calvary, this passage is contrary to the orthodox notion — 
that God was inflicting a penalty on Christ, who, whilst he 
endured it, felt forsaken of God — even accursed of Him — 
judicially ! For what says the Apostle ? Is it — :God was 
forsaking Christ — reconciling Himself to the world through 
his vicarious punishment ? No, indeed I But, " God was 
in Christ" — it is not a God-the-bon who is spoken of ; but 
the Father: the Father, who dwelt in Christ, was in Christ — 
" recouciliug the world unto Himself." It was through the 
display of the Father's love, even on the cross, that the world 
was to be won back and reconciled^ 

The other passages are Ephesians ii. 1 6, and Colossians 
i. 20, 21. The Gentiles had been ahens and strangers from 
the covenants of promise, they were hopeless and godless : 
between them and the Jews stood a wall of partition, the 
law of commandments — a source of enmity ! This law was 
aboUshed by Christ's death : of these twq, Christ made in 
himself one new man, so making peace : and that he might 
reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross, having 
slain the enmity thereby." Here was a double reconciliation : 
those who had been alienated and enemies by wicked works 
were reconciled to God, by becoming holy and unblameable : 
they were also reconciled to one another : the hostile parties 
found peace : it was the same new man " that they put 
on, it was the same spirit by which they had access to the 
Father. While there are feuds between brethren,, neither 
can be reconciled to the Father : — ** If thou bring thy gift 
to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
ought against thee," saith Jesus, leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way ; flrst be reconciled ( diaUagt^hi ) to 
thy brother, aod then come and offer thy gift." Matt, v. 2 J, j24. 

There is one passage more, which appears to me a remark- 
able one — Romans xi. 15. Paul is desirous to sa,ve his un- 
beUeving countrymen — " For if the casting away of them be 
the reconciling of the world, what shall the recovering of 
them be, but life from the dead ?" We are here told that the 
casting away of th^ people of Israel was^ the recQiicdling or 
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atonement of the worid (kataUagee), Paul saw that there 
was siich a repugnance' to the Jewish peculiarities on the 
part of the Gentiles, that if the chosen people had received 
Christ as their Messiah/and retained their law, the Gentiles 
would have generally kept aloof. But the Jews had rejected 
Christ : they had made him a curse according to their law: 
his cross was a stumbling block to them. By this act of 
theirs their law became null and void, and the fulness of the 
Gentiles wa^ invited to come in. The death of Christ, and 
the casting away of the Israelites, were each to have this 
result — ihe reconciling'*^ of the world. 

Onr limits will not allow me to do more than allude to the 
atonements ordained in the Old Testament. Our salvation 
is not affected by them : ** for if righteousness come by the 
law, then Christ is dead in vain," (Gal. ii.) Unless a Jew 
believed in Moses, he was not likely to believe in Christ, 
(John v., 45— 47 ; Luke xvi., 29—31, &c. ;) but the 
Gentiles were not required to be disciples of Moses. The 
Old Scriptures could make men wise unto salvation through 
faith v^hich is in Christ Jesus ; but faith in Moses is not 
essential to the saving influences of the ministration of the 
Spirit. No doubt we should have a more correct under- 
standing of the arguments and allusions of those who were 
helping to make all things new, if we had a true conception 
of the old things that were passing away; but the eternal 
truths — the essentials of Christianity may be learned without 
this knowledge. The light of the world is not discerned by 
looking on the shadows of Jewish twilight : those who dwelt 
in those shadows rarely received the light. Whilst, however, 
we would not attempt to ejtplain revelation by those things 
which have been long shrouded in mystery, we may gain 
some knowledge of the divine purpose of the law, if we bear 
in mind the love which was the fulfilling of it ; and then 
we shall not attribute Jewish rites to heathenish motives. 

The Old Covenant was designed to separate Israelites from 
idolators, and to unite them to God. Sacrifices were the 
earliest modes of worship : Moses found them universally 
prevalent, and laid down exact rules for those which his 

* The Greek word ia used in only one other passage, 1 Cor. vii. 11 :— Iiet 
the wife " be reconciled to her husband.'' • 
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people were to offer. There were sacrifices in the daily 
service of the tahemacle, and at the festivals ; there were 
burnt offerings, peace offerings — ^thank offerings or votive 
offerings, &c., and there were sin offerings. Breaches 
of the law as between man and man were punished bj law: 
death was the penalty for the most daring transgressioos 
against God ; but for defilements and offences against the 
ritual, and a few exceptional cases, sacrifices were ordained. 
Once a year, a general atonement was made for all the sins* 
of the children of Israel. We are not told that criminals 
had the penalties for mond offences remitted ; but all the 
people were invited to feel that God had not cast them off, 
and that they were not disquahfied from approaching Him. 
The Hebrew words translated Atonement, mercj-seat, &c., 
are derived from one denoting to covert hence to put out of 
sight that which offended. 

Great stress is laid by some on the blood of Christ ; be- 
cause it is said, (Heb. ix. 23: compare Lev. xvii. 11.) 
** Without shedding of blood is no remission." The pre- 
ceding clause is, however, more accurate : " Almost all 
things are by the law purged with blood." Moses did not 
regard blood as essential to atonement.f When the offender 
was not rich enough to bring an animal, he was ordered 
(Lev. V. 11 — 13) to bring some firu flour as a sin-offering: 
of this the priest burnt a handful on the altar, and made an 
atonement for his sin. When the people had been success- 
ful in battle, they brought part of the spoil — rings, earrings, 

* " The sins atoned for on this da.y oould be no other than those for 
which sin offerings were provided these may in many cases have been 
omitted: the consequences of such omission were averted on this day. 
(See Wellbeloved on Lev. xvi. 9.) 

f The blood was also shed of animals not offered in expiation, but in 
thanksgiving, &c. I cannot accord with Mr. Mellor(p. 26---32) that there 
was any unnatural cruelty in the Jewish sacrifices in themselves con- 
sidered. The un-natural is no proof of the super'natural. He seems to 
me to have created a difficulty, of which his Atheistical critic was very 
ready to avail himsdf . Those who believed that God was pleased with 
such offerings would not feel it crue/, when in the thankfulness of their 
hearts they brought an animal to be sacrificed : part^ of which was burnt 
on the altar, part given to the priest, and part furmshed a feast for their 
friends ; nor was there anything in the sin-offering of the Jews to imply 
that sufferinglwas inflicted on the victim, which the offender was thus to 
be spared ; still less that jthe amount of its suffering was to be proper- 
turned to uie greatness of^ offence. 



&c., to make an atocement for their souls before the Lord, 
(Num. xxxi. 50 — 54). The first-born were dedicated to 
God ; but the Levites were offered in their stead, (Num. 
viii.) : they made " an atonement for the children of Israel" 
by performing their sacred offices ; but they did not shed 
their blood, or suffer any other evil. In cases where the 
atonement was to redeem men from death, it was not essen- 
tial that there should be the death of either man or beast : 
when the people were numbered (Ex. xxx. 12 — 15,) they 
were to give a ransom for their souls, lest a plague should 
come upon them ; but no blood was to be shed — they were 
to offer a half shekel each, to make atonement for their souls. 
When they were to be consumed for their rebelHous mur- 
murs at the punishment inflicted on Korah and his company, 
and nearly fifteen thousand died, the rest were spared from 
threatened destruction, when Aaron stood between the dead 
and the living, and made an atonement for the people, 
(Num. xvi. 41 — 49) ; yet he shed no blood — he ''put on 
incensed On the gieat day of atonement two goats were 
selected : one was killed as a sin offering for the people, to 
make an atonement for the holy place, the tabernacle and 
the altar, because of the uncleanness of the children of 
Israel and their transgressions ; " but the goat on which the 
lot fell to be the scape goat shall be presented alive before 
the Lord, to make an atonement with him." Aaron put all 
the sins of the people on the head of this scape goat, which 
was to escape unharmed into the wilderness. (Lev. xvi.) 
These various atonements bore no proportion to the evils 
they were to avert, and were as far as possible from what is 
called an " equitable satisfaction'' : and there is no hint given 
that they were to derive their efficacy from some atonement 
afterwards to be made. 

We are not informed how long, or how generally, the laws 
contained in the Pentateuch were in operation. The feelings 
with which sacrifices were made, the expectations formed from 
them, must have varied. Experience must have given 
force to the express teachings of the prophets, that sins were 
not forgiven unless forsaken : that the oblations were vain of 
those whose doings were evil: that obedience was better than 
sacrifice. As conscience became enlightened, [it discerned that 
the sacrifice of God is a holy spirit, and that He desires mercy 
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jraibertihan sacrifice. Wherewith," ^ays Micalf. (vi 6-^78), 
, f* duall I come before the Lord, and bow mjseu bejTore tEe high 
Qod ? shall I come before Him with burnt ofiferingSi^ with calves 
of .4 year old ? Will the Lord be pleased with thousancis of rams, 
or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? shall I give^ mj first- 
bom for my transgression, the fruit of my body for die sin of 
my soul ? He hath shewed thee, man, what ief good j and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to dp jusuy, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God." Christ came 
not to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil: he 

< allows what was the true fulfilment, when he repeats the two 
isommandments on which hang, all the law and the pro- 
phets :" and the scribe ** answered discreetly," when he said 
unto him, '* Well, Master, thou hast said the truth : for there 
ia one God; and there is none other but He : anid to Ipve 

<. Him with all the heart, and with all the understanding, and 
with all the soul, and with all the strength, and to love his 
neighbour as himself, is more than all whole burnt offerings 

. find sacrifices." (Matt, xxii, 84—40 ; Mark xii. 28 — 34.) 
Christ never uses the word sacrifice, in relation to his own 
dqath : but he mentions sacrifice to declare God *s preference 

Jot mercy. (Matt, ix. 13, xii. 7.) 

At the time of his comings the thoughtful Israelities must 
have felt that rites and ceremonies, however faithfully per- 
formed, could not give them peace of soul ; whilst tvom their 
subjection to heathens, and other causes, they could never be 
assured that their nation was ritually pure. They hoped 
that, when Messiah came, they would be reconciled;' but 

^ Jesus died on the cross. What place was there for par- 
don, when he who came to ofier it was murdered ? Where 
could there be sanctity, when the holy city was defiled 
by his blood? Nay, could he, who died an accursed 
death, be indeed the Son of the Blessed ? Paul was 
once certain that he could riot : he was exceeding zealous 
for the law ; but when he was converted, the intensity of 
his faith is shown in this — that he perceived that the stone 
of stumbling was the real comer-stone : the more the cross 
repelled and shocked others, as it had once done him, the 

. more he insisted on the glorious truths connected with it. 

, He tells the Corinthians (1, ii. 2) that he determined not to 

yj^now apythipg among them,, but Jesus Christ and -him cru- 



cified:— not, that he gave exclusive prominence to Gbi;i8t*s 
death, for he rarely speaks; of preaching it independently of 
'the resurrection (much more were tbey saved by Christ's life); 
buthe saw in Christ crucified the power of God, a^d the 
wisdom of God. -The reasons which made Paul refer to the 
"cross," would not lead us to speak of it so often, now that 

, its offence has ceased: it is no longer a cross, when, instead 
of being the token of ignominy, horror and curse, it i^ the 
emblem of triumph — the ornament of grace. The resem- 
blance pf that, which was Intended as a horrible way of tak- 
ing men put of the world, rests on the diadems of the w.orld*s 
monarchs. Millions prostrate themselves before its image : 
the most costly and gorgeous churches are erected in its form 
and honour. Paul's preaching of the cross would sound, 

, then, as much "foolishness, 'as though anyone should, now, 
proclaim, that the world should be reconciled by the pillory 
or the gallows ! The shock to his worldly nature intensified 
his perception of the great truth which overbame the world, 

- His spirit found a living way through the crucifixion, at 
which flesh and blood revolted. Spirituality is one great 
lesson of the cross. There was more than the body of Jesus 
that was nailed to it : Paul isiaw the old law nailed there 
too : those who crucified Christ were really putting their law 
to death :. that law was desecrated which made him a curse. 
When Paul set Jesus Christ forth, evidently, as the crucified, 
before the Galatians, it was to teach them that if they had 
faith in Christ they were riot under the law. (In my third 
lecture I have alluded to this result of the crucifiction.) They 
had been iri bondage under the schoolmaster, and differed 
nothing from servants: through Christ they received the 
adoption of sons, and this filial spirit gave them a reconcilia- 
tion, a oneness with God, which no sacrifices could have ever 
procured. 

Whilst Paul preaches this spiritual dispensation so em- 
phatically, he naturally compares it with that which was pass 
ing away. The past furnishes us with ideas and words : 
when we use them to describe the future, we cannot confine 
their meaning within the old bounds. When we speak of 
heaven — its glorious city, its sacred feasts, its jewels, its robes, 
its trees, its rivers, — we do not imply that there is an exact 
correspondence between things which minister to the plea- 
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sures of sense and those which eye cannot see : neither are 
we to understand that Christ literally was, or even exactly 
corresponded to, those things which Paul regarded, in com- 
parison, as weak and beggarly elements. It was natural for 
the apostles to adopt the imagery which had been associated 
from childhood witii their religious feelings. It was pecu- 
liarly appropriate, when they wrote to Jews who felt a strong 
attraction to the things that were passing away, to show that 
whatever blessings had been derived from them were to be 
found in richer abundance in Christ. The anonymous 
writer to the Hebrews draws out, with peculiar minuteness, 
the analogies and contrasts which struck him between the 
old dispensation and the new. If ritualists ever sneered at the 
unprecedented idea of a religion without temple, priest, or sacri- 
fice, there was a sufficient answer for them. Had disciples once 
gloried in their temple? Christ was a temple — they were tem- 
ples of thehving God. Was there a holy place there, where God 
manifested his glory, mih a vail (rent asunder at the crucific- 
tion)? Christ's flesh was the vail, that too had been pierced : all 
might enter into the holiest. Was there a mercy seat there, 
a golden cover to the ark, where God displayed His presence? 
Christ is that mercy seat. Was there once a High Priest ? 
Jesus is the great High Priest, that is passed into the heavens, 
consecrated for evermore : and all his disciples were a holy 
priesthood, to oflfer up spiritual sacrifices. Had the High 
Priest offered sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then for 
the people's ? This Jesus did, once for all, when he offered 
up himself : (yet in him was no sin, in the sense of moral 
guilt : if he had profaned the Sabbath, he was blameless. 
He was holy, harmless, and undefiled.) He also gave himself 
for us an offering and a sacrifice to God, for a sweet smelling 
savour ; and his disciples were to present their bodies living 
sacrifices, holy and acceptable to God, which was their rea- 
sonable service. The offering up (or sacrificing) of the Gen- 
tiles was sanctified by the holy spirit : — not that they were 
slain, they entered into life. The disciples were called on to 
offer the sacrifice of praise and to do good : with such sacri- 
fices God was well pleased. The things sent by the Philip- 
pians were a sacrifice, acceptable, well pleasing to God. Paul 
was "ready to be offered :" he would rejoice if he were " of- 
fered upon the sacrifice and service** of their faith. Were 
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there pfopitiations and expiations, by which the temple and 
people were reconciled ? all who believed in Christ had access 
to Gjod*s throne of grace, with more confidence than these 
rites could ever have imparted. Were there washings and 
cleansings? Christ who loved us and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood, hath made us kings and priests unto God 
even his Father." Jesus was made " perfect by suflfering 
those who share his sufferings, in his spirit, may reach on to 
his perfection. " These are they which came out of great tri- 
bulation, and have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the lamb." Was there a passover when a 
lamb was sacrificed, or slain, not as a sin-offering, but in 
commemoration of deliverance, and uuleavened bread was 
eaten ? Christ, who had been crucified at the passover, was 
their paschal lamb, and their unleavened bread was sincerity 
and truth. Many of these figures, applied to Christ and his 
disciples, are in strictness inconsistent with each other ; but 
those who had been trained in Judaism found in each some 
interesting analogy. They were raised ^ut of earthly things 
.by connecting them with heavenly things ; but we should 
lower our spiritual conceptions by fettering them to that 
which has so long been obsolete. They were solaced as they 
found resemblance to the endeared dead, among the living ; 
but it is not for us to seek the living among the dead. If our 
faith has spiritual hfe it will express itself in imagery appro- 
priate to our altered times ; the slaughter of victims, which 
once cherished tho piety of Jews, would excite disgust if per- 
formed in our churches. 

The Israelites laid a great stress on the fact that they had 
a covenant with God, — that covenant they had broken by 
their continual disobedience and guilt, which reached its 
cHmax at the crucifixion of Christ. But Jesus told his disci- 
ples to regard his blood as that of the New Covenant. As oft 
as they showed forth his death would they be reminded of 
this New Covenant. Had Moses been the Mediator of the 
Old ? — Jesus was Mediator and Surety of the New. Had the 
people been sprinkled with blood when the Old was enjoined 
on them ? — it was with a better sacrifice that the Heavenly 
Covenant was confirmed. The prophet had spoken of the 
New Covenant, when all should know God, from the least to 
the greatest ; when His law should be written in their hearts, 
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" wben He would forgive their iniquities and remember their 
sin DO more. Christ s death was essential, in the order of 
Divine Providence, to the new dispensation of heavenly Jmow- 
ledge, and spiritual life, and fatherly forgiveness. 

The chosen people were looking for a Redeemer. The 
death of him who should have redeemed Israel seemed to 
destroy their hopes ; but it proved (See Lecture III) that hy 
this very death they had redemption from worse than mortal 
foes. Bsdemption is deliverance from bondage ; they had 
been in bondage under a yoke which neither they nor their 
fathers were able to bear: they had been ^slaves to 
sin unto death." They were redeemed to God, not from 
Him. The good shepherd saw the wolf coming, and laid 
down his life for the sheep : shall we say tiiat the wolf was 
the divine justice ? Shall we say that Jesus saved his flock 
from the Father, as from a wolf? Heaven forbid! The 
divine love shown forth on Calvary reconciled them to God. 

The Jews had such an intense and narrow x>atriotism, that 
they cared more for the glory of their nation than for the 
welfare of mankind. But after the death of Jesus, the dis- 
ciples looked on him as the Saviour of aU men. He had 
declared how, when the son was slain, the vineyard would 
be given to other husbandmen : that there should be one 
fold, one shepherd; that when he was lifted tip, he should 
draw all men unto him ; that he gave his flesh for the life 
of the world. His apostle saw that he died, nof for that 
nation only, but that he should gather together in one the 
children of God that were scattered abroad. God sent His 
bdoved Son, that the world through him might be saved. 
Now, what seemed in itself more paradoxical, than that the 
crucifixion of Christ, by Jews and Gentiles, should lead 
to their holy reconciliation through him ? Yet so it was. 
Not only did the death of Christ, by giving him an entrance 
into the spiritual world, destroy all those worldly relation- 
ships by which he might have seemed peculiarly attached 
to one people ; but his death, at the hand of the Gentiles on 
the accursed cross, destroyed the power of an exclusive 
Judaism. 

We have referred to these topics before ; and to some of 
you they may not have seemed specially interesting. You 
cannot adopt the glowing language of the apostle, resp^ctiDg 
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events, so long past ; you cannot place yourselves in the posi- 
tion of those who were then reconciled to God ; what was > 
once so asjtonishing has long been obvious ; what it required ; 
an apostle 8 eloquence to prove, now seems a matter of course. 
We feel no enthusiastic gratitude for blessings, of which we 
have never felt the loss. As the real paradoxes have been 
solved, men have invented imaginary ones, to awaken the 
same wonder with which the new doctrines were received ; 
and yet, little as we may think it, the Christian world is, 
generally, as far removed, as were many of those Jews and 
Gentiles, from the true atonement of Christ. False notions 
of his death established a ritual as burdensome as that 
which it was designed to overthrow-r-one that afforded as 
great a hindrance to vital faith. Consecrated places, con- 
secrated days, consecrated priests seem to come between the - 
behever and God ; and the sacrifice, which was to be instead 
of all other sacrifices, has been mcuie the pretence for intro- 
ducing the sacrifice of the mass, and altars, once more. 
What was there, in the tradition of the eldiars, more appal- 
lingly superstitious, than the worship of the wafer as the 
body of Christ? The Eeformers preached justification by, 
faith. Christ's death justified believers in discarding all, 
earthly intercessors, and outward sacrifices. But the full de- 
liverance has not yet been achieved. Where the observance 
of one day is prescribed as necessary for access to God, we 
may be reconciled to Him then ; but on other days we are 
comparatively alienated. Where churches and chapels are 
deemed peculiarly holy, we worship there : but do not feel so 
near to God in our homes, and shops, in the street and the 
market-place. Where God is thought to listen specially to 
a clergy, the laity are a distance from Him. The full atone- 
ment by Christ's death — as the abolition of ritualism, will 
not be known till we are assured that the true worshippers 
are those who worship the Father in spirit and in truth, in 
whatever words, at whatever time, in whatever posture, in 
whatever place ; and that those who have been estranged 
from Him may be reconciled to Him, not thro' any eartJbly 
intercessor, but by coming directly to Him, as a child seeks 
his father — as a child seeks a father who actually condescends 
to " beseech" him to return home, that he may be forgiven. 
Neither cau wo regard the reconciliation effected by the 



destruction of those Jewish ordinances, which the canse 
of enmity, as a mere historical transaction. No! that 
atonement between man and man, and both with God, which 
comes from having access through the same living way to 
the same Father, is a blessing yet to be realized. A right- 
eous man might well die — it would be worth while for ten 
thousand to die, if they could only abolish the system of 
caste in our Indian empire, and induce all those races of 
men who have hved estranged for centuries to unite as one 
family. Myriads have been slain in battle to effect conquests 
infinitely less important than this ! Alienation is not con- 
fined to heathens. Look at those four million people of 
colour, treated mih the vilest injustice, hatred and scorn, 
by our transatlantic brethren ! Look at the fierce conten- 
tions between so called Christian nations. Look at our own 
bitter sectional animosities — and ask whether they are what 
Paul designed, when he spoke of the reconciliation. Those who 
profess to have received it are at deadly variance. No con- 
tentions have been fiercer than those between the rival sects 
of Christendom. Even worshippers in the same building 
are sometimes bitterly estranged. The conflict that once 
existed between persecutors without, and disciples within, now 
rages in the church itself. Christ seems divided ; there is a 
sword instead of peace. Is this the aboUshing of enmities ? 
God grant that the words of Paul may be accomplished by 
a manifestation of the Christian spirit, which shall unite ail 
beUevers in a common love to him who died for us, and to 
those for whom he died. 

Those things to which we are reconciled, because they 
come from God, become in their turn the means of reconcil- 
ing us more closely to God. The oflfence of the cross was 
thus transformed into an atonement. Looking at the event 
in itself, nothing seemed more calculated to cause distrust 
of the love or over-ruling providence of God than the mur- 
der of the blessed Saviour. But when the disciples regarded 
Christ as the lamb slain from the foundation of the world — 
when they knew that he had been delivered up by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God — ^when they learnt 
that God's prophets had foretold this suffering — ^it was 
written, and thus it behoved the Christ to suffer : and re- 
membered that he himself repeatedly predicted it : they 
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looked away from the wicked perpetrators, to that God who 
maketh even the wrath of man to praise Him. Had thej 
witnessed the agony of Jesus, and his tones of suppUcation, 
and not have been aware how his prayers were answered, 
they might have thought him deserted, and have felt deserted 
in him ; but when they knew that the Father had heard 
him : that his prayer was, that he might do — what he did 
do — the will of God : that he felt that he had only to ask 
for the legions of angels, and they would rescue him ; but 
that he was giving himself up to fulfil the purposes of love : 
their spirits, troubled at the time, became reconciled. Those 
who forsook him returned. They dwelt on his mortal an- 
guish as a proof of immortal love. When they drank the 
cup in remembrance of him, they were reconciled to that 
which had once overwhehned them with terror : they were 
reconciled to Him who ordained it. They could see how 
Christ was accompUshing by his death the great work which 
had been given him to do. Having *' suflfered, being tempted, 
be is able to succour them that are tempted." Through his 
death he delivered those ** who through fear of death were 
all their Hfe-time subject to bondage." On the cross he ex- 
empHfied, more than might else have been possible, the 
gospel of love — brotherly love and fihal love : and bore wit- 
ness to that truth which it was the object of his coming to 
reveal. (See Lecture IV.) 

We have noticed (Lecture V.) how his death was an essen- 
tial preliminary to his resurrection and exaltation — to the 
life-giving hopes and spiritual gifts, and communion with one 
who is passed into the heavens for us, by which his disciples 
are saved and blessed. 

We are taught that it is Christ's life that iave% us ; yet by 
his dsalh he reconciles us. The cross teaches us the evil of 
sin Jrom which we are to flee, and the love of Him to whom 
we are to flee. What can give us a more intense conviction 
of the destructive nature of selfishness and vackedness than 
this — that those who were thought the best men of their 
time, the ministers of reUgion, the teachers of the law, the 
leaders of God's people, should all conspire to subject to the 
most cruel and disgraceful death the man whose benevolence 
they could not question, and whom those who were not 
blinded by prejudice saw to be the holiest of their race. 
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Bow can we be sure, exdept in bumble waiting on God, 
tbat we may not commit a 6in equally fatal-^midtake bles- 
sings for curses, make sin tbat wbicb is without sin, reject 
our salvation, and cleave to our ruin. The old knights, 
when the tale of Christ's wrongs was told them, swore re- 
venge upon the infidels ; but as we sadly And thoughtfully 
look within, we may find in ourselves some of the same evil 
passions which cruciiied him. That is one side of the pic- 
ture—the horrible evil of guilt : and, in contrast with it, 
how surpassingly lovely and attractive is the goodness of 
Christ. On the very cross he prays for the forgiyienless of 
his murderers, and assures the penitent of pardon. He suf- 
fers for us — the Son of Man, made like unto hid brethren ; 
w€ feel for him. He suffers — as the Son of God sent by the 
Father to reveal His grace : he feels for tu. He need not 
have died had it not been to save us. He came to redeem 
men from sin : it was through their sin that they doomed 
him to die : for sinners he was ready to die. He sulfeied 
for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God — God who willeth not that any should perish. 

It is by this death of his, when he endured the common 
lot of all, but in such a way as to excite our deepest feelingB. 
that he takes hold of our hearts. It is not like the death of 
other men, for the lives of other men are not Uke his : in so 
far as they have resembled him, they have owned .him in 
their death, and the love, which they displayed afforded a 
fresh testimony to his love which prompted it The heroism 
of the soldier of the cross reflects honour on the captain 
of salvation. All remarkable deaths give an interest to the 
sufferer. We know of many, only through their death. But 
in the case of Christ we are drawn to one who does not so 
much require our sympathy as confer on us a blessedness 
unknown before. When he draws us by his cross, we are 
taken out of our poor selves. Wo look on his wolbnds, we 
forget our own : for out of his sorrows comes such holy 
peace. that our own seem tokens of divine love.. When 
Christ sympathized with us, we feel what a cloud the wicd&ed- 
ness of men must have cast upon him, how it troubled and 
grieved him before at length he seemed, to mortal eyes, made 
the crime and curse with which he was wrestling. Were it 
not for the joy set before him, and the galvalaoii of Uibse. 
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who clung to him, we conceive that his sympathies wotild 
have dragged down and depressed his heavenly heart ; hut the 
more our sympathies unite us to him, the purer becomes our 
bliss. If we shed tears as we think of his sufferings, (and 
whose sufferings have called forth more tears of undis- 
sembled sorrow ?) we do not shed them down upon him, so 
to speak, but our sorrow is ennobled : the more we can enter 
into his griefs, the more of the spirit of salvation abides 
within us. Our burden has rolled off us as we look up to 
the cross. We forget ourselves in him. Our selfishness, 
which shut us up from God, seems dissolved. We are one 
with Jesus, and reconciled to the Father. 

I do not say that every Christian has these feelings. The 
apostle who leaned on his bosom and watched at the cross 
felt the constraining power of his holy sufferings : and so 
did Paul who once caused his church to suffer; but the 
blameless James does not dwell on them in his epistle, and 
there are many good disciples whose rehgion seems rather 
that of duty and principle than of sympathetic emotion. 
All, however, will agree that there is no portion of our 
Saviour's history which has more power to transform our 
trials into blessings, and to fill us with the consciousness 
of divine love, than the record of how he left the world 
to go to the Father. 

The Roman Catholic Church has developed the influence 
which sacred suffering has upon the heart. It is true that 
many of the martyrs partook rather of the bodily pains of 
Christ, than of the holy spirit in which he endured them : 
and his physical agony may have been made undiily promi- 
nent in its pictures, and sculptures, and devotions, and im- 
passioned eloquence. Yet T am not diS|)osed to question the 
sincerity of Catholics, nor that of others whose doctrines do 
not seem to me Scriptural, when they tell us of the comfort 
and peace and joy they have found in the blood of Christ. 
But as those who are revived and cleansed in a river, may 
sicken and die if they stay there, so it does not promote the 
health of the soul to be always bathing it in Christ's blood. 
There are some who from intense sensibility have been 
iActrially smitten by the pains they saw in others. Those 
have been thought saints, on whose bodies there appeared 
marks which seemed to represent the wounds of Christ : men 

M 
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and women have separated themselves from the duties of 
life, and have ceased to go about doing good, in order to con- 
centrate their thoughts on blood and wounds : the emblems 
of Christ's death were always in their sight. But those who 
dwell on the cmcifixion too exclusively will view it distort- 
ingly, and may lose those saving influences which come 
" much more" from his life, Paul bore in his body ** the 
marks of the Lord Jesus," but he was not weary in well 
doing, and bore the burdens of others, and so fulfilled the 
law of Christ. He was ** bearing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in" his '* body." ** The love of Christ con- 
straineth us ; because we thus judge, that if one died for 
all, then were all dead : and that he died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto him which died for them and rose again.'* ** This," 
said Jesus, " is my commandment, that ye love one another, 
as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his hfe for his friends." ** Herebj 
perceive we love* because he laid down his life for us ; and 
we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren." Those 
who had the ministry of reconciliation, through whom God 
besought men to be reconciled, not only prayed them in 
Christ's stead, but suffered. Paul says to the Philippians, 
ii., 17: *'Ifl be offered upon the sacrifice and service of 
your faith, I joy and rejoice vnth you all": and he writes to 
the Colossians i., 20 — 25, (who were reconciled in the body 
of Christ's flesh through death :) "I * * now rejoice in 
my sufferings for you, and fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body's sake, which is 
the church."+ He took pleasure in distresses for Christ's 
sake : and he saw that if he was afflicted it was for the 
" consolation and salvation'' of his friends : the suflFerings of 

* IJohn iii., 16, "o/ God" is in italics, because it is not in the Greek: it 
was "Christ that died." 

f There is nothing in these passages inconsistent with his exclamatioii 
(Mr. Mellor p. 107) —"Was Paul crucified for you?" His final martyrdom 
was yet to come : and whenever he suffered, it was not as i^e rivid of 
Christ, but as his servant : " Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for 
you ? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul ?" (I Cor. i., 13.) It was as 
a member of Christ, that he suflfered for the salvation of the body, of 
which his Lord was the head. ' 
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Christ abounded in him, but so also did his consolatioh 
abound by Christ. (II. Cor. i.) He endured all things foi 
the elect's sake, that they might obtain the salvation which 
is in Christ. They were not only to believe on Christ, but 
to suffer for his sake. Not in the apostolic times alone, 
but in all ages of the church, there have been those who 
have felt that Christ's life has to be lived over again, and to 
be given over again, by those who would save men " even as" 
he did. Superstition may mistake the mode ; it may think 
that those who inflict useless tortures on themselves are 
storing up abundant merits which may redeem others from 
chastisement; but who can calculate the influence of 
Christ's death in inspiring his disciples to engage in those 
devoted self-sacrificing labours, by which millions who had 
else been enemies, have been reconciled to God. 

The reconciling power of Christ's death is peculiarly felt, 
when he helps us to overcome that which keeps us from God. 
It enabled the apostles to subdue their carnal notions of the 
Messiah's kingdom, and to triumph over that world in which 
once they sought their glory. *' God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world." 
When our hearts rebel, as we see the apparent failure of 
that on which we relied, we look on the cross and say Not 
our will, but Thine be done. " They that are Christ's have 
crucified the flesh, with the affections and lusts." Our 
old man is crucified with him, that^ the body of sin might 
be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin." The 
care for self, which nature imparts, is not so much destroyed, 
as transformed into the divine sympathy which teaches us to 
love our neighbours as ourselves, and holy trust in Him in 
whose keeping, in either world, we are safe indeed. " If 
we be dead with Christ we believe that we shall also live 
with him." We are dead unto sin, that we may be alive 
unto God. We cease to fulfil the desires of the flesh, that 
we may walk in the spirit. As it was essential that Christ 
should die before he entered the spiritual world ; so we 
must be made conformable to his death before wo can feel 
the power of his resurrection, and have that spiritual life, by 
faith, in which we have a closer walk with the Father of 
spirits. 
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]}eath, that great mystery, has a wondrous reconciling 
power. The sons build the sepulchres of those whom the 
fathers slew. Opponents meet to pay the last tribute to one 
with whom they wiU contend no more. Those who had hated 
each other, forgive and are forgiven, as their tears fall into 
the grave of one endeared to them all. When we have lost 
the object of " our tender affection, how worthless seem those 
earthly goods which could not keep them with us — ^how vain 
and evil are our petty strifes and rivalries. The presence of 
death has a calming, solemnizing influence : there is silence 
and peace, where the dead are laid. If there is life in our 
souls, never did that Hfe seem more pure-r-never were we 
more reconciled to God and to our fellow creaturest, than in 
the days when our windows were darkened, and the world 
seemed shut out, and the messages which reached jus from it 
were those of sympathy, and our tearful prayers to the divine 
Father were those of love — love was woimded, but for that 
very reason it was seeking Him who smote and who could 
hesd. All that is purest in our self sacrifice, all that is most 
spiritualizing in the removal of our friends^ finds the ideal 
to which it wakened us in the crucified Jesus j. of whom each 
of his disciples may say, " He loved me, and gave himself 
for me." 

Think not that in these few words I profess to have re- 
counted the ways in which we are reconciled by Christ's 
death : they are more than can be numbered — they far tran- 
scend description : and yet I repeat, that we Hmit the grace 
of God, and dwarf the measure of Christ, if it is only at the 
cross that we perceive God in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself. Once more dwell on this expression ; for it is 
the key-stone of the Scriptural Atonement. It is not the 
language of unassisted nature. No ! Worldly wisdom might 
say with the Church, that Christ was reconciling the Father 
to m. In what has God offended us, that we should be re- 
conciled to Him ? And who are we, weak and sinful crea- 
tures, who cannot profit Him, that He should care for us to 
be reconciled to Him — still less that He should take such 
exceeding pains, should give His own son to reconcile m ! 
Is there not every need that we should find some one to rer 
concile Him to us ? Yet, even in the world, it is the injurer 
whom it is most difdcult to reconcile. When be who im^.. 
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the wrong keeps the bad feeling which led to the wrong, the 
consciousness of sin turns his animosity to hatred, and makes 
all advances to reconciliation difficult. The good man who 
is superior to insult, and can overcome evil with good, waits , 
to be gracious to his insulter; but often waits in vain. He 
is ready to forgive, but the wrong-doer is not ready to be for- 
given : he must assure the offender of pardon, before he can 
accept it and be reconciled, and thenceforth be united in 
friendship. When a child has disobeyed his parent and 
dreads his displeasure and dwells on his trespass, his httle 
heart is shrouded in sullen gloom : he feels alienated : he . 
cannot believe that he is forgiven — he thinks that he does 
not wish to beUeve it. He shuns him whom he once so loved- 
to meet. He cannot understand the depth of parental af- 
fection — how his father is waiting to b« gracious to him— 
till the father by some proof of tenderness reveals his love, ., 
and wins him back to himself. 

God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself, before 
the wodd was reconciled. He gave His son, before the gift 
was acknowledged and accepted : forgiveness was offered, 
before it was received. Wh&e we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us : and thus God commended His own love to us. 
He showed us that all our offences had not shut us out from 
His mercy. All the love of Christ was a maiiifestation of the 
love of God. Christ was not changing God's purpose ; but 
God was in Christ changing ours. He beseeches us to be . . 
reconciled to Him ; to come home to Him ; to serve Him. , 
freely, instead of being the slaves of sin : to have hfe instead . 
of sin's wages; — death : to share the feast, and to wear the , 
best robe, instead of starving among the swine. It seems 
strange : we can scarcely beUeve it : — Why should God want 
us home ? why will He be so kind to such undeserving crea- . 
tures? Men, who do not believe, refuse to be reconciled.: 
mistrust, shame, pride, carelessness, conscious guilt, all forbid 
them to be reconciled to God. The sinner feels his trans- 
gressions and sins upon him, and wonders how he can yet 
live : he knows that God is punishing him, and punishment , 
seems to keep sin before him : his chains hinder him from 
approaching the deliverer who would break them. Without 
offers of pardon and spiritual help, how can the sinner re- 
turn?. Xhoy wexe ^giveu ia the Old Testament; they proi 
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ceeded from the lips of Jesus : they were manifested in his 
treatment of sinners : they were ratified when he died for 
sinners : and when God exalted him, with His right hand, 
to be a Prince and a Saviour, it was to give repentance to 
Israel and forgiveness of sins. 

There seems to me something pecuHarly conducive to the 
assurance of forgiveness in the immediate effects of Christ's 
death. It accomplished a revolution. It overturned all set- 
tled opinions. It taught the Jews something utterly different 
from what they had expected from the Messiah. It led to 
the preaching to the Gentiles of a gospel never offered them 
before. Old things passed away, all things became new : 
and in this new creation, it was easier to believe and to feel 
that the sins which were committed in an entirely different 
state of things, — with thoughts, feelings, desires, now quite 
passed, — had been blotted out and remembered against them 
no more. I suppose that, where heathen nations have been 
converted to Christianity, they may have, even now, the same 
sense of entire disconnection with former evil and impurity ; 
they are turned from darkness to light. 

But why make the distinction ? in our midst are the re- 
generate. While some, who have been nurtured in Christi- 
anity from their cradles, cannot contrast their present love 
with bygone enmity : others have felt that they had lived 
among divine truths as though they were shadows, till the 
heavens were opened to them ; and as they pressed on to 
things before, they forgot those that were behind : and on 
manysouls, love, obedience, and self sacrifice have come from 
the cross in a living stream, which carried far away all by 
which they were burdened and defiled. 

Keconciliation is offered to sinners in the form of forgive- 
ness ; but some who seem no great way off — ^yea even in the 
Father's house, do not see Him as He is, and need to be re- 
conciled. When we did not think of Him we strove to be 
reconciled to our lot ; but as we believe that He orders our 
lot we have to be reconciled to Him, In each successive 
phase of life which opens out to us we need reconciliation 
— 'the greater is the fulness of life, the moi'e we may feel the 
need of reconciliation. When theologians recount the 
proofs of omnipotent goodness and wisdom displayed in the 
universe, we may have been tempted to oonsider them as 
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special pleaders, if they overlooked the terrible disasters 
which result from what seem inexorable laws of nature. In 
Christ, God reconciles the world unto Himself. We, the 
living world, feel that the universe in which we live is His — 
the Father's. Being reconciled to God, we are reconciled to 
all that God has made. Our faith that there is wisdom and 
love, aids us in their discovery — ^it is easier to work the 
problem, when we know the answer. The Christian philo- 
sopher discerns the divine mercy of those heavenly volitions 
which spoke to the heathen of the anger of his God. The 
light of truth shows beauty in that, over which, in our dark- 
ness, we had stumbled — the intellect is awakened by that, 
which once struck horror to the heart ; we become fellow- 
workers with God — are able, by His aid, to alter much that 
seemed obviously evil, and to find the use of that which we 
cannot alter, and, till that is discerned, lovingly *'to trust 
when we cannot trace" — so that earth itself, which once 
seemed under a curse, becomes one of the Kingdoms of 
Heaven. 

The contemplation of the Father's works often sooths 
and reconciles the heart, which is distracted with the strife 
and cares of life. We return to the rebellious world of men ; 
here we are alienated by the alienation around us. We 
could not make a better flower, or a more beautiful insect, — 
we put them in the microscope, and, the more we see, the 
more intense is our conviction of the infinite superiority of the 
Creator's workmanship; but we dream that we could make 
a better world ! Were we creators, the good should not be 
forsaken, nor the bad be unpunished — for so they may seem 
to us now ! I went, brethren, to hear an atheist ; and the 
thoughtless among his hearers laughed, as he drew his pic- 
ture of the times out of joint — our wants disappointed, our 
best desires frustrated, the world's incongruities and discords. 
If this, methought, is wisdom, what doth it profit? And the 
next morning 1 heard of a sad bereavement, which befel a 
dear friend ; and as I sought comfort for him, I found it for 
myself. The cloud of smoke was blown away by the strong 
wind of affliction. God was in Christ reconciling me to 
Himself; and as my heart was fixed, resting in Him, I 
could own the hand of that good Father whojchastens us for 
our profit, that we might be partakers of His hoUness. What 
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t^eace is thet© in doubt and scorn? Listen to him who daSd, 
" Let not your heart be troubled, ye believe in God, believe 
also in me and then look at Jesus on the cross, — see all 
human hopes, all natural desires crucified there, see' him 
apparently forsaken ; but have faith in what his resurrection 
has proved — that the Father never left him alone, and Was 
leading him forth by the right way to His heavetily Kingdom. 

Nearer, my God, to Tiee, 

Nearer to Thee I 
E'en though it be a cross 

That raisetii me : 
Still all my song shall be, — 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee. 

It is just in so far as wo are able to look on God as a Father 
as Jesus did, out of a pure heart, and with loving eyes watch- 
ing for His looks, interpreting His signs, answering His 
wishes, that we are reconciled to Him, and to all that He 
does for us. 

As better knowledge, and the constant use of that know- 
ledge, reconciles us to the Creator,' so the revelation of the 
divine will, when followed by our obedience, reconciles us to 
the Father. "The engrafted word which is able to save" our 
" souls," is a constant token of His goodness. Those who 
had been ** alienated from the life of God, through the igno- 
rance that is in them because of the blindness of their 
heart, " are brought into communion with His life, when 
their hearts are enhghtened by the truth as it is in Jesus. 
When we go in the path of God's commandments, we are 
not estranged from Him, who guides us there— as we walk 
in His ways, we can lean on His hand. It is only by doiug 
God's will, that we are enabled clearly to discern what doc- 
trines come from Him, and reach on to that knowledge which 
is life eternal. That which comes forth from Him to us, 
may lead us up to Him. God in Christ does not drive us, 
but draw us ; we hear his voice and follow him. «* He that 
hath my commandments, and keepeth them," saith Jesus, 
"he it is that loveth me, and he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father, and I will love him and will manifest 
myself to him." 

God reconciled the world through the Saviour who gave 
himself for us. To receive the true atonement, we must 
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follow him who went about doing good ; through loving se^^ 
vice to the brethren, he leads us to the Father. When Christ 
had declared the first commandment, he said, " The second 
is like unto it." In vain will theologians perplex themselves 
in finding analogies to Christ's work in the old law, till they 
are imbued with that love of our neighbours which is the 
fulfilling of it ; it is by this love that we shall gain a fuller 
insight into the love which surpasseth all. First that which 
is natural : afterward that which is spiritual. If we love 
not our brethren whom we see, how can we love Him whom 
we see not ? If we have a brother to whom we are not re- 
conciled, how can we be reconciled to the Father ? In vain 
shall we strive to behold heavenly things, if we reject earthly 
things ; or if by our own conduct we ignore what our minds 
discern. We must test our theories of divinity by seeing 
how they would approve themselves in practice. Science — 
the knowledge of God s laws in the universe — is rectified by 
experiment, which has dispelled many baseless fancies. Let 
us prove our faith by our works. Let Christians take a 
deeper interest in the great problems of humanity ; and as 
they learn to solve these in the spirit of Christ, the same 
spirit may raise them above the clouds to the goodness and 
truth which dwell before God's face. It is because Christ 
has been divided, and men have tried to receive his divinity 
without his humanity, that they have missed the divinity 
they sought : the Brother would have shown them the Father. 
As he shows Him to us, we may learn our duty to each 
other : the Father is merciful, be ye also merciful : the 
Father forgives, forgive ye every one his brother. As we 
fulfil these duties, we see Him as He is : — to the merciful. 
He shows himself merciful ; as we share His bounties among 
those who need them, we doubt not His bestowal of pro- 
mised blessings ; as love rules in our hearts, we know that 
God is love. 

Cruel and gloomy doctrines arise from the hardness of 
men's hearts, and the darkness of their understandings. 
Though iniquity still abounds, we look back on ages darker 
than our own : when there was less of good to overcome the 
evil. Those who saw war perpetually waging on earth might 
think they beheld it in heaven: where kings were cruel des- 
pots, such was the image formed of the King Eternal ; 
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wliere priests were grasping and selfish, so they represented 
the God they professed to reveal. Did they describe the 
Father as inexorable, and exclude Him from Christ, whilst 
pouring His wrath on that innocent substitute for offending 
man ? Did they when they had made the Father so sternly 
vindictive, impart His likeness to the Son, and deem that a 
Mother of God was needed to propitiate the smgry Judge? 
Did the system of mistrust and terror which prevailed in 
the world create a need for a host of intercessors, lest even 
the Mother and Son should refuse forgiveness ? Still, on 
the sacred page, abode the holy truth awaiting the fulness of 
the times to shine forth — " God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself." Still it illumined many a faithful 
heart. *' God in Christ *' raised many a drooping soul to 
love and forgiveness. He who had dwelt among men was 
not far from them : they were partakers of the divine nature. 
The refracted rays from this effulgence kindled efforts- 
blind and misdirected too often, yet earnest faithful efforts 
— for the salvation of those for whom God sent His son to 
die. The constraining love of Christ prompted to deeds of 
mercy and divine compassion. 

Churches have tried to reconcile the world unto themselves, 
by reconciling themselves to the errors and corruptions of 
the world ; but in every church there have been those who 
were led by the spirit of Christ to endure the hatred of all 
men, if thus they might transform hatred into love— to 
brave injurious laws, and fall their victim, if only thus these 
laws might be overthrown — to take up their cross and follow 
Jesus, if thus they might draw all men unto him. Christ 
has ordained a new consecration. Outside those organiza- 
tions which men have formed in his honour, his spirit has 
been working. When his own have received him not, he 
has made of strangers the children of the promise. Across 
the ocean — it may be so here — those who profess his religion 
have often left it to others to testify its vital power, to preach 
deliverance to captives, to withstand prevailing iniquity, to 
vindicate the claims of brotherhood. Other teachers than 
those who are called his ministers are proclaiming his glad 
tidings. Yes ! unless we who boast ourselves as his churches 
do our duty, our ** casting away" will be for " the reconcihng 
of the world and over the ruins of our party barriers will 
the multitudes press forward to a nearer view of Jesus. 



God knows how it will come to pass — but I do hot doubt 
that the world will be reconciled to Him through Christ : 
— when there shall be peace on earth and good will among 
men — when we shall not dare to destroy those for whom 
Christ died — when the love of Christ will constrain us no 
longer to live uixto ourselves-r-whe^ sielfishness shall be 
transformed into the teacher of benevolence, and our love 
for ourselves shall be the rule for our conduct to others — 
when, iaetaad of the cries ioj revenge^ if .thiose whom we 
love are wronged, we shall remember him who in his torture 
prayed, *' Father forgive tljem " — when we shall do good 
hoping for nothing again, and willingly spend and be spent 
for others, though the more abundantly we love them the 
less we be loved—when we shall forgive one anotheri as God 
in Christ has forgiven us. Then the little children, who 
love one another, t^hall be reconciled to the Father : we shall 
joy in God : the atonement shall be the life of our souk : at 
one l^ith God, at one with Christ, at one with our neigh- 
bours, at one with ourselves, we shall be filled with that 
love which passeth knowledge ; and Christ bei©g fonned 
within us, we shall know what this meaneth-^*^ God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself." 



Amen. 



APPENDIX, 



In befebence to Mb. Mellob's Stbigtubes. 
» 

While I was delivering my last lecture (April 15), Mr. 
Mellor delivered a discourse in reference to the three which 
were then published ; and I take this opportunity of noticing 
the criticisms which were reported to me, and which at my 
request he has revised. He has also favoured me with one 
or two comments on the fourth lecture ; many will read his 
work who will not see my reply ; some who read these pages 
will not have seen his work, and I gladly embody some 
statements respecting what he thought my misconceptions. 

Lecture I. p. 1. Mr. Mellor said, ** Socinianism has often 
led to Atheism, but it has never been the practice with 
Atheists, on any extensive scale, on their abandonment of 
Atheism, to ally themselves with Socinianism." I do Dot 
know why Mr. Mellor spoke of Socinianism. I have never 
met with any Socinians; it is rare to find any, except 
students, who have ever read a page of Socinus s works, or 
know anything of his distinguishing doctrines. He prayed 
to Christ, though not as to the supreme God ; and F. David 
(whom he could not convince that it was right to do so) was 
thrown into prison, wher« he died. It is absurd to give us 
the name of our persecutor ! Even if the works of Socinus 
were studied among us, and his opinions coincided with our 
own, Unitarians would refuse to take his name ; for no de- 
nomination has more strongly protested against calling any 
man master, or owning any leader but the great head of the 
church. When, therefore, we are called Socinians, we expect 
to find ignorance or misrepresentation of our doctrines and 
principles. 
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Some whose views have been unsettled by orthodoxy, have 
passed through Unitarianism on their way to Atheism. A 
few who were educated in our faith have become Atheists ; 
but many, 1 trust and believe, have been kept by our views of 
Christianity from infidelity. We are but a "little flock," as 
the worshippers of the One only God have often been ; and 
certainly Atheists have not joined us " on any extensive 
scale (have they so joined any church?) Whether or not 
our eflbits are attended with outward success, we would strive 
for christian truth in faith and hope. No other denomina- 
tion has furnished so many eminent defenders of revealed 
religion. Locke, one of our most distinguished mental philo- 
sophers, proved the ** Reasonableness of Christianity;" those 
who desire to show that the greatest of our natural philoso- 
phers was a defender of the faith, point to the Unitarian 
Newton. Dr. Lardners works are the armoury for all 
writers on the external evidences. There are many less dis- 
tinguished, but perhaps not less effective labourers, to whom 
the Christian Church is indebted ; whilst other eminent de- 
fenders of revelation, and of the being of a God, have been 
assailed as Unitarians, because their treatises contained 
nothing but what a Unitarian might have written. If Dr. 
Chalmers (whom Mr. Mellor quoted) preached after the man- 
ner of Unitarians in his earlier career, whilst professedly a 
minister of a Trinitarian church, no wonder that he found 
it powerless for good. Saving truth is not to be spoken from 
a false position. Mr. Mellor says that by ** the manner of 
Unitarians" is meant " morality without any reference to the 
Atonement of Christ." Taken in the sense I give to atone- 
ment, this is no true description of our preaching. The 
preaching to which from a child I have been accustomed is 
— gospel doctrines, gospel duties, confirmed by gospel hopes 
and gospel motives. A Christian minister who only 
preaches mere morality, and without reference to Christ, is 
undeserving of the name. 

P. 2 — 4. Mr. Mellor objected to my remarks on the excla- 
mation of the Philippian Jailor. His arguments have not 
convinced me of their unsoundness. The word translated to 
be saved is ambiguous : it means to be preserved safe, to be 
healed, to be saved from misery and loss, &c., in this world 
or that to come. Those who are in spiritual dread 



m«y make the words of the heathen jailor theirs, but 
it does not follow that their feelings were his ; nor 
that he meant by saved, the same as the Christian apostle. 
I said, (p. 4) "dangers still awaited him." Mr. Mellor 
asks, What dangers? I leave the matter where the 
evangelist leaves it ; why attempt to be wise about what is 
written ? We are not told whether Paul preached the comii^ 
judgment, at Philippi ; yet he did elsewhere (and see Acts xvi, 
17) ; the jailonmay have heard of the healing of thedatnsel, 
or he may have known no more than the charge on which 
Paul and Silas were committed (vv. UO, 21.). He seems to 
have "been sleeping while the prisoners heard their prayers 
and praises unto God (vv. 95 — 27,). Whilst his fear of man 
abated, he probably had a dread of the supernatural ; but 
whether of immediate dangers to^vhioh the efU*thquake was 
prelimitary, or of the pains of bell, we are not 'told. I see 
no evidence that upon Paul's crying ** Do thyself no harm 
for we are all here," in the inteiTal before he got the light, and 
sprang in trembling and fell down before them, the emotions 
described in Mr. Mellor's book passed through his mind. 
He inquires respecting his own safety ; Paul tells him how 
his house also might be saved, and speaks of a salvation 
which far transcends the thoughts of a heathen. It is vain 
to "assume" to know what this unknown jailor felt. The 
mind of Paul is revealed in his letters, and we have reliable 
evidence as to what is implied in his answer, the right un- 
derstanding of which is of vital importance. 

P. 6. Mr. Mellor affirmed it to be •* immoral and horrid" 
of me to say^ — " He may be an offender agaihst his own law 
of right, but not against a Being whose existence he denies." 
As though a man had oiily to deny a God to free himself 
from moral responsibility. I regret that anything I wrote 
could be open to such an interpretation. The sentence had 
better stand thus : — ** He may allow that he is an offender," 
&c. If he breaks God's laws, he is an offender against them, 
whether he knows it or not ; but he will not be conscious 
that he is a sinner if he does not believe in a God. If he 
has a consciousness of sin (and who has not at one time 
or another ?) it should be an evidence to him of God's exist- 
ence. If he is an evil-doer, he will suffer tribulation ; if he 
violates conscience, he will be punished, though he may deny 



that God wrote that law in his heart. (Rom. II.) If his, 
Atheism springs from depravity, he will be punished for' 
that depravity ; if from intellectual perversion, he will suffer^ 
for that perversion. "Where evil is the cause, the effect will 
be evil. But I do not believe that God will condemn him 
for neglecting religious duties, if, after serious examination,' 
he is conscientiously convinced that they are the inventions 
of fallible men. Inability to receive truth is not more 
culpable than facility in receiving error. In darkness some 
see fiightful shapes: some see nothing. Happily God re- 
maineth the same, whilst so many think that they see Him 
— as He is not, and others see Him not. When the 
darkness has passed, those who were true to what they 
believed truth, may be led to the truth as it is in Jesus — 
that knowledge of the only true God which is life eternal. 

Mr. Mellor objects to the connection in which I quote 
the Apostle 8 words, " Sin is not imputed where there is 
no law." I fully allow that they are inapplicable to those 
to whom the law is revealed, and who wilfully reject it : — 
who those are is better known to God than to us. Christ 
said, •* If ye were blind, ye should have no sin : but now 
ye say. We see ; therefore your sin remaineth." For those 
who boasted of their religious knowledge, to reject one 
who, by holiness of life and doctrine as well as by his 
miracles, showed such convincing evidence of divine autho- 
rity, was a proof of a sinful disposition. Those who dis- 
believe through sin, and then sin through such disbelief, 
seem doubly sinners ; and yet for them Christ prayed, 
** i'ather forgive them for they know not what they do." Paul 
could appeal to the rectitude and conscientiousness of his past 
life, though he had been a persecutor and a blasphemer. 
(Acts xxiii. 1, xxvi. 9, &c.,) and he obtained mercy because 
he did it ignorantly, in unbelief. (I Tim. i. 13.) (When 
converted he felt himself chief of sinners.) I cannot sup- 
pose that it is the same thing to reject Christ as repre- 
sented by a divided corrupted church, as it was to reject 
Christ as he appeared on earth : or as he was represented 
by holy and inspired Apostles. In fact, many of the objec- 
tions now made to Christianity are to its corruptions, and 
show no depravity on the part of the sceptic. Superstition 
and infidelity are sore evils : but God is the judge of those 
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who fall into them : and He will judge us, if, whilst we 
profess to hold the truth, we do not win men to Christ by 
preaching it in love and exemplifying its vital powen 

I am glad to be assured that with the greater portion of 
what I have said further on sin, Mr. Mellor perfectly agrees. 

P. 16. " We, who repeat our Saviour's promises to the 
penitent, are accused of teaching a * licentious doctrine,"* 
&c. Mr. Mellor says tkat he does not employ the word 
•* licentious" in its most offensive sense. I take this oppor- 
tunity of quoting a passage from the lately published life of 
Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, as I find it in an American 
paper. The Bishop put this inquiry to a friend : — " Dr. 
Marsh, you have had some experience in dealing with crimi- 
nals under sentence of execution : Is there any one portion of 
Scripture that you have found more efficacious than another 
in bringing them to conviction of sin and true repentance ? 
This of course secured the attention of the whole company. 
Then he turned to Mrs. Fry, who sat next him, and said, 
* Perhaps I ought rather to put the question to my neigh- 
bour. May 1, dear Madam, ask whether any particular 
passage of Scripture occurs to you as having proved most 
useful to that class of our fellow sinners?' Mrs, Fry, than 
whom of course there could be no better authority in such 
an inquiry, promptly replied that 'there was one passage 
she had found more effectual than any others, and the 
simple reading of it had proved most useful. It had sof- 
tened many hearts and made many eyes weep that never 
wept before.' * * The Bishop took his Bible from his 
pocket, and read aloud. It was the simple narrative of 
Mary Magdalene* anointing Christ's feet ; the closing nar- 
rative of the seventh chapter of Luke's Gospel. The pic- 
ture of the freely forgiving mercy of the Saviour touched 
the hearts of those dwellers in the prisons. ' Her sins which 
are many are forgiven, for she loved much; but to whom 
little is forgiven, the same loveth little !' This was Christ's 
reformatory theory. To justify and illustrate it further, 
he added the parable of the creditor and two debtors, 
the one owing much more than the other. * When they 

* There is no reason for supposing that this woman was Maty Magdalene. 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, afterwards anointed our Lord. See Dr! 
Lardner's letter to Jonas Hanway. Works, vol. zi, 253—264. 
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had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them bott. Tell ; 
me, therefore, which of them will love him most?' " 

Lecture II. Mr. Mellor says that I have overlooked the 
most important part of what he has said on this subject. 
If so, I regret the omission, which has not arisen from 
any deficiency on my part of careful study of his book. 
I maintain that God is one in the strictest sense (pp. 26, 
27, 31, &c.), and object to the theory that God does m one 
capacity what He refuses to do in another ; and to the 
contrasts drawn by Mr. Mellor between His regal and pa- 
ternal attributes. Mr. Mellor alleges that God, in the 
New Testament, is described as a Father to Christians 
only. T quite agree with him that it is through Christ 
that we have received that spirit of adoption by which we 
not only call on God as Father, but see the Father as 
Christ came to reveal Him. God, however, is the Father of 
all. Paul quotes with approval the words of a heathen bard, 
*'For we are also His offspring.*' (Acts xvii. 28 ) 

P. 43. Mr. Mellor objects to my reference to Psalm li. The 
concluding verses (18, 19) of that Psalm certainly refer to a 
future time, when the walls of Jerusalem should be rebuilt, 
and sacrifices should be acceptable : from which Bishop Home 
infers that the title is wrong, and that the Psalm was written 
during the captivity. Others suppose that these verses were 
then added, but that the rest of the Psalm was written by 
David. In any case, it is plain that the Psalmist was con- 
scious of a sin against God, for which He desired no sacrifice; 
and that he put his trust in His loving kindness and tender 
mercies. 

P. 44. I have not, I think, stated too strongly the protest 
against ritualism in the first chapter of Isaiah. It will only 
strengthen my position, to admit that the prophets recognised 
the divine institution of sacrifices : since, notwithstanding, 
they show so distinctly and emphatically how the favour of 
God is to be obtained without them. It would have been sad 
indeed had it not been so. For the most grievous offences no 
sacrifices* were ordained : whatever may have been included 
in the rites of the day of atonement, it is plain that they were 
continually neglected : there was only one place where sacri- 
fices could be legally offered — the transgressor of this law 
was to be cut off (Lev. xvii. Deut. xii.) : and, for centuries, only 



a -portion of the people had access to that plsu^ : there was 
nothing left therefore but despair, if Mr. MeUor is right in 
the opinion I have quoted (p. 44), and if the prophets are 
not to be understood as promising pardon on repentance and 
obedience. Zion was to be redeemed with judgment. (Is. i. 
27.) When national pardon was shown, on the restoration 
from captivity, it was not owing to atonements : the re* 
deemed, the ransomed of the Lord, could not legally have 
offered sacrifices in the heathen lands, far from the ruins 
of the temple. 

Lecture III. Mr. Mellor objects to the expression Substi- 
tutionary Punishment in the title of my Lecture, as implying 
that I regard him as holding that doctrine. I am very glad to 
hear from him that he has always strongly objected to the term 
punishment, as applied to the sufferings of Christ. The lec- 
ture is obviously by no means confined to the consideration 
of his views : and I stated my hope (p. 69) that the most 
thoughtful Dissenters reject the notions formerly maintained. 
Dr. Adam Clarke in his note on the Agony (Luke xxii) says, 
** Some think it was occasioned by * the divine wrath pressing 
in upon him ; for as he was bearing the sin of the worhl, God 
looked on and treated him as if he were a sinner.' There is 
something very shocking in this supposition, and yet it is truly 
astonishing how general it is." 

Mr. Mellor said that I might have spared nearly the 
whole of this lecture : it is most pleasant to me to find that 
we accord where I supposed that we differed. I fear however 
that my remarks on ransom., &c., are not superfluous. In 
Mr. Mellor s sermon *' Not your own" (delivered about the 
same time as his lecture, and containing some of the same 
passages,) he takes an oath, (** God is ray witness") that in 
the ** material and mercantile aspect" of Christ's language ("a 
ransom for many") is his '* only hope and consolation," (p. 14.) 
" * Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us.' * * The price which is paid, is paid 
to the law, and not to the Father. Shall it be said that law 
may be set aside, and that its demands for a ransom price 
may be treated with contempt ? Law set aside ! Law treated 
with contempt !" Who is law, or wl^at is it, that a material 
and mercantile bargain should be struck with it, or a price 
paid to it ? If the law be the law of the Father, which He 




still maintains and honours, it is not much to say tb at Christ 
was not punished under it, if he was made a curse by it. I 
have attempted to show (pp. 56 — 60, 66, 66 j that the law 
under which Christ was apparently punished and made a 
curse, was the law as interpreted by Jews which was thence- 
forth abolished : not the commandment of (jod which is ob- 
ligatory on us : and (p. 52) that redemption and ransom need 
not imply a price literally paid. 

Mr Mellor rebuked my ignorance of his standard works, 
and considered that I had not read on both sides : he ap- 
pealed to his congregation whether this was " fair, candid, 
or honourable." i shall be glad if his suggestion is taken, and 
if they feel it due to fairness, candour, and honour, to read 
both sides : this I have done : indeed T have read more Tri- 
nitarian than Unitarian theology, though my attention had 
not been specially drawn, to that section of Trinitarian au- 
thors which is included among the *' orthodox" Congrega- 
tionalists. When 1 resolved to reply to Mr. Mellor, 1 care- 
fully studied his work, though I do not profess to have borne 
in memory all that it contains. I borrowed from him Mr. Gil- 
bert s ** Christian Atonement," since he regarded it as unan- 
swerable : such I am very far from esteeming it : though it is 
so preferable to Calvinism, that one or more of our ministers 
hold its leading views, in connection with Unitarianism.* I 
accept Mr. Mellor's assurance, that he entirely accords 
with Mr. Gilbert : though in more than one passage I 
thought I saw a disagreement. Mr. Gilbert had more 
space for the development of his views, and expresses 
himself more guardedly, and is not content with showing 
his opposition to the heterodox, but deals heavy blows at 
some of the productions of Calvinism. Probably, from the 
claim Mr. Mellor made to orthodoxy, I have given a more 
Calvinistic interpretation to many of his expressions than he 
intended: he would do more justice to himself, and might 
render a service to his Denomination, if he were as earnest 
and explicit in protesting against what he regards as erroneous 
in that which the Independents once regarded as orthodox, 

* See * Jesus the Mercy seat, by the Rev. J. C. Means my Father's 
Review of this work (Baptist Advocate, 1839, pp. 115 -120) was his List 
pubiished ^oduotion. 
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as he has been in denouncing what he deems modem inno- 
vations. 

When I borrowed Mr. Gilbert's book, I lent Mr. Mellor 
my father s work on the Atonement, which he had not seen. 
Had he been better acquainted with our views, he would not 
have supposed that it is usual for us to deny that Christ 
suffered for us; or that we reduced the death of Christ to 
the level of a martyrdom." In the Liverpool Controversy, 
the opponent of the Rev. James Martineau put a question 
similar to that in the last page of Mr Mellor*s book: he 
rejoins, *• I know not why such a question should be sub- 
mitted to us ; we have assuredly no concern with it ; having 
never dreamt that the Apostles could have written as they 
did respecting the death on Calvary, if they had thought of 
it only as a scene of martyrdom."* 

Mr. Mellor said, *' He (Mr. C.) has now only to believe 
that through these sufferings we obtain that, which other- 
wise we could not have obtained, viz., the forgiveness of sins, 
and ho becomes at once on this point a believer of the truth 
as it is in Jesus." It was the belief in which I was 
educated, and which I retain through conviction, that God 
made Christ's sufferings the means by which we were recon- 
ciled to Him. They were not the only means, however 
(*'much more we shall be saved by his life"): and while I 
connect my hopes of pardon with God's love in Christ, it 
is not for me, in spite of the declarations of the Old Testa- 
ment, to say that there was no forgiveness for those who 
never heard of Christ : nor do we know what gracious hopes 
He may have written on many hearts closed to us, but open 
to Him. As to the mode in which we obtain forgiveness 
through Christ's death, Trinitarians differ among themselves ; 
and so do we. 

Lecture iv , p. 80. "'Its blood' — where was it? The 
evangelists say that in his agony ' his sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood' — resembled drops of blood." Mr. 
Mellor thinks that there is good reason for regarding our 
saviour's sweat as bloody sweat. Even if so, there is nothing 
to abate from my statement — '* We must not mistake com- 

* See "The Scheme of Vicarious Redemption inconsistent with itself, 
and with the Christian idea of Salvation," p. 65. 
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parison for identity.'* Dr. Boothroyd says, " It is not clear 
from these words, whether the resemblance of his sweat to 
drops of blood be to the colour, or the largeness of the drops 
of sweat." Others suggest that it was ** thick and viscous," 
like clots of blood. The Litany invokes Christ " By thine 
agony and bloody sweat." In cases of great agony, blood has 
mingled with the sweat, and the Greeks had a phrase for 
bloody sweat — which however is not used by St. Luke. If 
Mr. Mellor had used this expression, I might have let it 
pass, though I do not think that it conveys the evangelist's 
meaning; but since he said *' blood,'' instead of the ''sweat' 
which resembled it, I still regard him as open to grave 
criticism: for by such additions and alterations the church 
has been ''corrupted from the simplicity which is in Christ." 

It is an interesting circumstance that in some of the most 
ancient MSS., &c., these verses, Luke xxii, 43, 44, are omitted. 
It has been supposed (see Kuinoel) that some orthodox 
copyists omitted this passage in their zeal, because it 
favoured the Arian heretics, who proved from it that Christ, 
unlike the Father, was susceptible to suffering: for which 
cause some omitted also a passage concerning the weeping of 
Christ. Granville Penn (a Trinitarian critic) says: — 'Those 
two verses constitute a part of the Apocrypha of the New 
Covenant," He considers the strengthening by the angel 
inconsistent with Christ's spiritual nature, and with his 

entire abandonment" by the Father. 

P. 81, &c. ** Does he remember what frantic means — 
* mad, outrageous' " ? I refer to Johnson's Quarto Dictionary, 
in which the only meanings are : — " (1.) Mad ; deprived of 
understanding by violent madness ; outrageously and tur- 
bulently mad. {U.) Transported by violence of passion ; out- 
rageous, turbulent. (3.) Simply mad." Mr. Mellor assures me 
that he does not use the word in either of these senses. T am 
glad to hear it : and shall have peculiar satisfaction, if he 
can remove from me the feeling that he takes a most dis- 
paraging view of the mode in which our Saviour bore his 
sufferings — a view which is only the more derogatory to 
Christ, if he deems him God incarnate. Mr. Mellor writes, 
*' To the word frantic in its secondary meaning (vide Im- 
perial Dictionary) of distracted uith fear or grief or both; 
and to the word dismayed, I still adhere : as furnishing ' 



in my judgment the only exbaustiVe ifttei^retafipn .t)f 
adeemonein, and ekthambeisthau" Sometimes the meaning 
of a word may be exhausted, by putting on it much more 
than it can bear. I cannot find in any lexicon or version 
that I have consulted, that ekthambeisthai is rendered 
frantic* : it is used in the New Testament in Mark ix., 15, 
" greatly amazed," xvi., 6, 6, "affrighted," and (ekthamhoi) 
Acts iii., 11, ** greatly wondering" : and in this account of 
the agony, Mark alone employs it, xiv., 3i3, where Mat- 
thew has lupeisthai — *' to be sorrowful." Adeemoneiri, Matt, 
xxvi., 37, Mark xiv., 83, " to be very heavy," (which Mr. 
Mellor wishes to translate '*to be dismayed'*) occurs only once 
more in the Bible, viz., Phil, ii., 25, where it is said of 
Epaphroditus — ** he longed after you iall, and was full of 
heaviness, because that ye had heard that he had been sick." 
The expression used of Epaphroditus in these circumstances 
does not seem to denote dismay. The words of the evan- 
gelist are most pathetic and beautiful : we distort them if we 
put them on the rack. 

May 1st, 1860. 

* Mr. Mellor considers that, though the word frantic may not be 
given, the Greek word has a meaning similar to the sense in whi&b he em- 
ployed frantic. I acquit him of any intention to renresent Christ as out- 
rageous or mad, but I still recommend him to employ a less amb%uous 
word. If an Atheist had applied the expression frantic'* to our Saviour, 
I think that Christians would have justly complained. Diafrftcteji does not 
appear to me as correct a rendering as that in our common version — tort 
amazed.** 



Postscript, May Ibth. — In Mr. Mellor 's Lecture, delivered 
last Sunday evening in reply to Mr. Hincks, he made some 
additional strictures on my lectures ; hut as I learn that he 
has left home, I cannot verify the report I heard in time for 
this publication, and therefore think it better not to refer to 
it : except to say that Mr. Mellor had seen, in mana- 
script, my note on our Lord's " bloody sweat," which 
appears to meet his comments. If I am rightly informed 
of his other criticisms, I think that the impartial readers 
of this work will find most of them already answered. I 
regret that a delay of the printers prevented the publica- 
tion of this Appendix before his Lecture. 
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Christian Tract Society.) 3d. 

THE GOSPEL RECORDS of the LIFE of CHRIST, 

combined into one Narrative, on the basis of Dr. Carpenter s 

Apostolical Harmony. 12mo, pp. 264, witJi a Map, 3s. 6d. 

(A reduction for Schools, &c., on application to Mr Carpenter ) 

"An extremely valuable contribution to the work of New Testament 
teaching." — Inquirer, 

" We would earnestly recommend this little book to our readers, 
and we do so after adequate examination, and with a profound sense 
of the utility of such a work. ♦ * It is compiled with the utmost care 
and fidelity, and is a rich contribution to our biblical literature." — 
Christian BegisUr, (Boston, U.S.) 

" Admirably adapted to promote and facilitate the study of the 
Gospels." — Bev, Dr, Halley, Principal of New College^ London. 

OBSERVATIONS on AMERICAN SLAVERY, after 
a year's tour in the United States. (From the Christian 
Reformer.) 8vo. pp. 75. Is. 



(OtJT OF PbIHT.) 

DISCOURSES and Devotional Services. 12mo. pp. 348. 

WASTE of FOOD, (Prov. xiii. 23.) A Fast Day Sermon, 
preached in Christ Church Chapel, Bridgewater, March 24th, 
1847. 

IMPRISONMENT and ENSLAVEMENT of British 
Coloured Seamen. (Leeds Anti-slavery Series, No. 89.) 

Sold by the Publishers. 

LECTURES on the SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE of the 
ATONEMENT, or of Reconciliation through our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. By the late Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 
12mo. pp. 236. 38. 6d. 

The GREAT PURPOSE of the LIFE and DEATH of 
OUR SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Py the Rev. S, J. 
May, of Syracuse, U.S.A. 3rd (Cheap) Edition. Id. 

THE METHOD OF CHRISTIAN SALVATION: 
Three Lectures delivered in Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, 
March, 1859, by the Rev. T. Hincks, B.A. 

Shortly will be Ptiblished, 

Mr. HINCKS'S REPLY to Mr. MELLOR'S CRITICISMS 
on his Lectures. 



T. AND W. BIBTWHISTLG, FRINTEBS, NOSTHGATE, HALIFAX. 



